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PREFACE 



The present book has been written in response to a de- 
mand for orientation with regard, not to the learning of one 
specific language or another, but to the technique of 
language-learning in general, especially In the light of 
modem linguistic analysis. With this aim in mind, I have 
made the entire discussion as general as possible, and have 
brought in illustrations from the modern languages com* 
monly taught In American schools and colleges, and from 
Latin as well. 

Acknowledgments are due to D. C. Heath and Co., for 
pennission to reprint a passage from Denoeu and Hall, 
Spoken and Written French, Unit 11 (Basic Sentences); 
and to Holt, Rinehart and Winston for permission to re- 
print three passages from Agard, Basic Conversational 
Spanish, Unit 1 (Grammar), Unit 4, and Unit 14 (Basic 
Sentences and Review Dialogue), and two passages from 
Rehder andTwaddell, German, Units 2 and 8 (Pronuncia- 
tion) and Unit 8 (Basic Sentences). 

R.A.HJr. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 
January, 1965 
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INTRODUCTION 



Cliapterl* .The Langoage-Leaniliig Ihrobk^ 

spent three years in h]gh*school and two years In 
college on studying French, and I still canH understand, 
$peak, read, or write it. Isn't there some way of leamhig a 
language in less time, with less wasted effort, and with some 
teal ability to use it when Fm through?'' asks a college 
Ixlnlon 

'1 put in {out years acquiring a worldng command of 
OermatL Now I have to learn Spanish*', says an en^neer 
who has )ust been ^ven an assignment hi ^uth America. 
^'Do I have to take another four years for that, just as X 
did for German? And what will happen tf they send me to 
India and I have to know Hindi? Heaven only knows how 
many years that wilt take mer 

We often hear questions like these asked by people of 
aU ages, from high*$chool*$tudents to mature men and 
women. Such questions reflect a basic dissatisfaction with 
the ineffective way foreign languages are all too often 
taught in out schools, and a realization that a drastic im- 
provement is necessary. The problem is immediate and 
pressing. The time is past when a knowledge of Latij^ 
French, or German was a mere "frill'*, available only hi 
schools and colleges patronized by a favored few, and 
valuable only as an elegant accomplishment of little or no 
practical use. In today*8 world, evety American is or may 
tthexpectedly come to be in far mor^ contact wiUi the 
non-Bnglish-speaking world than ever before; and this 
state of affairs will unquestionably be hitensified, and 
rapidly so, during the rest of the twentieUi century. 

In this situation, we need, not only what has been 
termed **a stock-pile of strate^c language competence**, In 
the shape of a great number of individuals who know 
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Specific languages (both the **iisuai*^ ones like Spanish and 
Oerman, and ^'unusuar^ ones like Indonesian and Japa- 
nese), but a widely diffused knoNvlcdge of how to go about, 
learning any new language with which we may be con- 
fronted. Hertcc the answer to both of the above questions 
is "No, it certainly isnH necessary to waste a lot of time in 
learning either the first foreign language you attack, or 
later ones; and any American can learn one or more 
languages just as effectively as people of other countries. 
There exists a body of knowledge aboul language, called 
linguistics,* on whose findings you can draw to acquire a 
sound approach to language itself and to the problems of 
learning a new language. Many of the problems you meet 
will be the same for your second or third or fourth foreign 
language as for your first; and if you have a clear under- 
standing of the source of your difficulties and how to meet 
them, you can save a great deal of time and effort. Even 
if you are now coming In contact with a foreign language 
for the first time, it can help you greatly to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the problems of language-learning in gen- 
era! and the specific problems posed by the particular lan- 
guage you are working on/' 

This book is intended, therefore, to be of assistance to all 
language-learners, by giving them a technique, not for 
learning some specific language (be it Latin, French, Ital- 
ian, German, or Swahili), but for acquiring any foreign 
language. Naturally, the fifth or tenth language wiU come 
easier Uian the first, simply as a result of practice in the art 
of picking up a language; but it is not necessary to wait 
until one's fifth or tenth language to realize that such a tech- 
nique exists and can be learned and used with profit. 

The difficulties we face in learning a new language arise 
out of conflicts of several types. Our discussion in tWi book 
will be oriented around these conflicts, the problems to 

^Unguhtks means ^'thc scientific study of language and its find- 
ings'*, not (as is sometimes thought) the ability to talk a number 
of languages. Similarly, a linftuist or Unguistic analyst, as referred 
to throu^out this discussion, Is not some-one who talks many 
languages/a mere polyglot, but a person who analyzes the structure 
of language from a sdentiiic point of view and with a special tecb« 
oioue* 
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Which they give rise, and their solutions* The first question 
that corner up is why we study a new language at ail, and 
what are the various ways in which we can go about study- 
ing it, with a discussion of the merits of these various 
ways; this topic will be treated In Part L Some difficulties 
arise out of incomplete understanding of the nature of lan- 
guage itselfi and the inaccurate notions on this pobt that 
we Team in school and from people around us; a clearer 
picture of the nature of language itself, as given in Part II^ 
is therefore necessary. The need to build new habits b 
learning a new language is taken up in the third part, and 
the possibility of bterference from old habits, In the 
four^. Since language is used, not in isolation from the rest 
of life, but as a vital part of the activity of a human com* 
munity. Part V mil talce up the function of language in 
its social context: the nature of meaning, its correlation 
with ctUture, and the cultural differences with which lan-^ 
guages are associated* The linguistic approach as a whole 
is discussed In the Conclusion. Appendix A takes up the 
characteristic difficulties facing the learners of eight com- 
monly studied languages, and Appendix B explains the 
phonetic and phonemic symbols used in our discussion. 
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Chapter 2* Why Leant Fore!gn Liuiguages? 

**Why waste your time studying a foreign language?*' is 
a question that language-learners not infrequently hear, 
often followed up by remarks like these: 

"We don*t need foreign languages here in America: 
everybody in tiiis country talks En^sh, and anybody that 
doesn't is either la^y, stupid, or un-American/' 

**Most of our Immigrants' problems v ould be solved if 
they'd only stop speaking Spanish and talk English in- 
stead*' (from an English-teacher in a Texas town ) . 

•'Everywhere you go in the world, people talk English. 
It's foolish to waste time on talking the way they do in 
some out-ofrthe-way jerk-water country." 

"There isn't any sense in making graduate students learn 
French, German^ or Russian for the master's or doctor's 
degrees. They never look at anything in any of those lan- 
guages after they*ve passed their reading-examinations* and 
everything that's of any value is abstracted or translated 
anyhow." 

''You'd do better to learn to think straight in your own 
language rather than to pick up a whole lot of strange 
tongues without having anything to say in any of them. 
Look at the European hotel-waiters who know ten or 
twelve languages but can't discuss anything outside of 
menus and wine-lists." 

Bach one of these arguments has a superficial attrac- 
tiveness, starting from facts that are well known but draw-* 
ing exaggerated and unjustified conclusions from them. 
TTiey all have in common the assumption that, since most 
people In the United States speak only English^ we do not 
need to use any other language in our daily affairs or in 
jr^f contacts with other nations. Even within our own 
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t>order$i there are a great many speakers of other languages 
«^think especially of the Mexlcan^Americans In the South- 
west from Texas to California, of fiie Puerto Rlcans in 
the New York area, of the Cubans in Florida, and of the 
French-Canadians in New England. These and similar 
groups include many Individuals of high abilities, who are 
bebg allowed to drop out of school and denied partlcipa^ 
tion in American life simply because they speak a lan- 
guage other than English, Of course they should be helped 
to learn English — ^by an effective, scientifically based ap- 
proach— but, if they were taught in their native language 
as children, and dealt with in it by their employers, they 
could become useful citizens instead of delinquents as so 
many of them do, these groups also constitute a reservoir 
of language-competence which should not be neglected in 
our present shortage of persons who are truly bilingual in 
English and other languages. For this very practical rea- 
son, as well as for more general considerations of cultural 
value, children of "hyphenated American" (Italo-Ameri- 
can, Greek- American, etc,) families should never be made 
ashamed of their foreign-language back-ground, but should 
be encouraged to keep up and develop their skili in their 
parents' tongues. 

Outside of the United States, it is even more clear that 
we can no longer afford to deal with other nations on a 
**Let 'em learn EngUsV' basis. In the hey-day of political 
and economic imperialism, it was easy for $peakers of 
&iglish to insist that their subjects and their customers 
iise English in dealing with them^ and to take an attitude of 
contempt towards all other languages. Needless to sayi this 
attitude called forth strong resentment, and in many parts 
of the worid (paiticujariy the Far East and Latin America) 
the necessity <rf using English Is associated with a hated 
sub$ervience to Anglo-American domination, On the other 
hand, a foreigner coming to a country with some knowl- 
edge of its customs and some interest In its language is 
often especially welcome. In such nations as Hungary and 
Greece, the inhabitants have long since learned to expect 
foreigners (particularly Americans) to show no interest 
the language of the country; hence an American who 
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iP^^fedows something of Hungarian or modem Greek, even 
f # <^nougH to say 'Xdsidndm si^pen'* for ^*thank you" In 
if Budapest or '*Eihharistd poW* in Athens, meets with espe- 
W; ctat friendliness and gratitude* , 

There are many reasons why we undertake the study of 
a foreign language, but they may be summed up under 
four majc)r headings: 
^ri^^-;u'^r-^^ Perhaps the most basic reason is simply to be able to 
If^ : <Sbmmurilcate directly (by word of mouth or In writing) 
5?; with others who use the language Involved. We. may be in- 
Wi tending to travel in one or more countries where the Ian- 
i& : guage is spoken; any trip to a foreign country is infinitely 
|P> mort^ rewarding^ In personal contacts and In cultural un- 
derstanding/ if we know its language and can talk directly 
to its people and understand what they are saying to (and 
about I) us, The same may be said of business contacts, in 
which we may save much time and avoid many misunder- 
standings if we know our customer's language— to say 
nothing of the good will we gain if we deal with him in his 
own language instead of forcing him to use English. If we 
are working in any branch of science, we naturally wish to 
exchange Information mi)\ other scientists as effectively as 
possible, and we can do this best through personal com- 
munication. Missionary workers of course desire to speak 
directly to the hearts of those they wish to convert; for 
this purpose, the most effective channel is the prospective 
convert's native language, in which he not only thinks but 
expresses his innermost feelings most fully. More general 
than the aims we have just mentioned is the desire to ex- 
pand our intellectual and cultural horizons through contact 
with people of another culture, so as to know how some of 
the rest of the world lives. 

Some or all of these alms are frequently dismissed as 
^'merely practical", **bread*and-butter necessities**, or as 
involving **only barber-shop conversation**. We must real- 
ize, however, that even the most '*down-to-earth** and 
^'practical** use of a language requires communication with 
and understanding of other Individuals and their cultural 
backgrounds, and hence involves human relations In their 
most essential forms. Ordinary, every-day "shirt-sleeves 
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talk" (as it has been called) underlies all further use of 
language in its more advanced or complicated manifesta- 
tions, and is therefore not to be despised or neglected. 

2. "But I don't care about speaking the language—ati 1 
want is to read what I find written in iV\ is the attitude we 
often hear expressed, particularly by scientists whose chief 
concern is to keep up with the most recent developments 
in their fields. This •'reading-objective**, as it is often 
called, Is wholly justified within the framework of scientific 
research, in which our only concern is v/ith intellectual 
content and objective meaning. In humanistic and espe- 
cially literary study, however, we are interested not only 
in the intellectual content of a work but also in its aesthetic 
effect, and this we can feel and evaluate only if we can put 
ourselves in the position of native speakers of the lan- 
guage in which the work is written and members of the 
culture out of which it has grown. To attain such a stand- 
pomt for evaluating a work of literature, the "reading* 
objective" is not enough, since the aesthetic and literary 
effect of a work depends, not merely on how it looks on a 
printed page, but even more on how it sounds as spoken. 

The *Veading-ob]ective" differs from the goal of direct 
communication discussed above under (1), in that it in- 
volves only a one-way contact with the foreign language 
and its users: the learner desires, not to exchange ideas 
with living persons, but simply to receive messages from 
whoever may have written them down. This ability is by 
no means to be despised, since it Is the only way in which 
we can receive and assimilate the wisdom which our pre* 
decessors have transmitted to us by writing down what 
they had to say. However, a **reading-abilily" is, by its 
very nature, Uncomplete in contrast to the complete ability 
to receive a message and reply to it in the give-and-take of 
conversation. For "dead" languages like Latin, Ancient 
Greek, Sanskrit, or Classical Arabic, this is the niain kind 
of ability demanded of present-day learners, as it is for 
scientists desiring only to read other scientists' work. For 
these restricted aims, it is legitimate to reduce onc*s sights 
and use only such techniques as will give the desired result, 
^ 3. A more general reason for knowing something about 



iii least one foreign tongue is the relativity o( language* 
struijtufe. Evety native speaker of a language thinks, be^ 
cause he talks a given way, with a given granimaticsd 
iyiiita and a given set of meanings for the words of his 
language, that that Is the only natural and nonnal way ol 
talking and thinking.^ Yet our native language-habits are 
only a pair of spectacles, as it were, through which we view 
the world around us. People who speak other languages 
have different pairs of linguistic **spectacles*V through 
which the world seems different to theni from what it seems 
like to us. Many misunderstandings arise simply because 
we fall to realize that some-one else's language has different 
structural characteristics and different meanings from our 
own— as when a Frenchman uses tfiC wtth demander ^'io 
ask^' and we react as if be had 'Memanded*^ what he was 
merely asking for. 

It is harmful for any-one to be unaware of these dif- 
ferences in fundamental outlook which are caused by 
language-structure; such ignorance is at the root of a great 
deal— though by no means all— of the nilsunderstanding 
and hostility that beset naive members of different cultures, 
it is not only helpful, but necessary^ for every person to 
have sonie knowledge of at least one other way of talking, 
in order to realize that Us or her own way of talking and 
living is not the only or even the most reasonable one. A 
mere smattering of a foreign language, or hiformation 
picked up second-hand, Is not enough for this purpose; 
first-hand acquaintance and penetration In reasonable 
depth are essential. This principle of linguistic and cultural 
relativity Is the most valid reason for extending second- 
language-learning to as many members of the population 
as we can possibly reach. 

4. Some persons are interested in language as an object 
of study and analysis In its own right. The prime ahn of 
these learners Is not the ability to speak a number qi Ian- 

*rbe cla&sic4l In$tAnce of such ftn attitiK^e Is found in the con- 
; ver$atlort between Muck Finn and Jim on the raft, in whlcli Huck 
H finds it impossible to persuade Jim that it is as natural for French^ 
tnen to use French as it is for Englishmen or Americans to use 
>*Msh (Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry Pittn, Chap- 
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guages— mere polyglottism— -but rather the scientific exhtn- 
toauon of linguistic systems and of human language^be- 
havlor as a whole. For those of us who have this aim, the 
analysis of language and its structure Is a highly interesting 
occupation; but we realize that it is riot necessarily so for 
the ordinary speaker of any given language, any more thatj 
the normal man cares greatly about the structure of the leg- 
muscles or the digestive organs. Most people are Interested 
to thelt language only as an effective medium for com- 
munication, and are concerned about its structure and 
functioning only If something goes wrong, if they have dif* 
Acuities in pealing with their own language or a foreign one. 
Whea such difficulties arise, the contribution of the lin- 
^sUo analyst 1$ essential for meeting and over-coming 
them, as we shall see in our next chapter. 

REFERENCES 
Usefulness of forel^ languages^ Hucbenerj Parker. 
^Reading objectlve'^j Coleman. 
Relativity of language-structure: Lado, 1957; TwaddelK 
(A full listing of each reference title will be found in the Bib- 
UograJ>by.) 



Chapter s/ What Are the Difticulties? 

We begin to have trouble as soon as we set out to learn 
any foreign language. In Thomas Hardy*s no\tl J ude the 
064^c/^re, the hero orders Latin and Greek gtammws by 
mail> and when they come he is badly disappointed (Chap- 
ter I.lv): 

He concluded that a grammar of the required tongue would (on- 
tatAi primarily, a rulej prescription, or clue of th^ nature of d 
ieeret cipher, which, once knowft, would enable hini, by merely 
applying it, to change at will all words of Ws own speech into those 
Cft the foreign one. His childish idea was, in fact> a pushing to the 
extremity of mathematical precision of what Is every wliere known 

SOrimm's Law-— an aggrandisement of rough rules td Ideal com- 
. etene$$; Thus he assumed that the words of the require^ languaga^ 
W^^re always to be found somewhere latent In the words of the 
dven language by those who had the art to discover tbem» such art 
Mrtg furnished hy the books aforesaid; 
/{When the grammar-books arrivedl • . . be learnt for the first 
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;i/ r that thirt no law of transmutation, as in his Innocence Iw 
4; A hid sup(K>$e<I (there was, In some degree, but the grammarian did 
;>i : not recognize It), but that everj' word in both Latin ahd Greek was 
V-; >: t<f be indlvldoally cbttinJtted to memory at the cost of years of 
ploddliig. 

. Phrased In a positive way, this means that each language 
ha$ features which differ ftom those of every other, and 
;y;f \thiit each language which is to be learned (what Hardy 
r^C tenns the "required language** and what is now called the 
*'target*language*\ often abbreviated TL) must therefore 
be studied on its own terms, not those of the language 
which the learner is usbg as a point of departure (Hardy*s 
"given language*', now called the "leamer*s language" or 
?| LL)« Hardy does not describe the details of Jude*s actual 
■j^^<!:^ work on Latin and Greek; but Jude undoubtedly found 
that not only were the hidivldual words different, but also 
the way in which they were put together. For Greek, there 
was the additional problem of a new alphabet to learn; and, 
even had Jude been attacking a modem language, he would 
have found new and unaccustomed features of sound; 

Pronunciation Is, hi fact, the first aspect of any living 
language with which we have to deal, since all the rest of 
our learning depends on our being able to understand 
what we hear and to make ourselves understood in the 
target-language, FamUiar examples of difficult vowel- 
sounds are those made with the top of the tongue raised 
high in the front of the mouth and with the lips, not 
stretched (as in the sound written / in English machine)^ 
but rounded and puckered out at the same thne, such as 
the French sound written « in /« **you**, mur *Svall*\ or 
\y<Jr *'sure'V ^tc, and the similar sound in German written 
as hi GUte "goodness*\ hUten ''to protect**, or jpU/^rt 
"to rinse**. Russian has a vowel-sout^d whose name is 
"yer^*^ which Is made with the top of the tongue raised 
high in the center of the mouth and with the lips not 
rounded at all; it is written with the character ti, as In 6u;i 
>K /bfl/ "was*' or mw /mi/ **we^* An example of difficulty 
with consonants is the pronunciation of English th, in its 

*L^i^rs between slant lines represent the pAonemei or significant 
. units of sound of a languafte; letters used in this way consUtute a 
^ emic transcription (cf . below, Chapter 5)* 

^ ^ ERIC 
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two varictiM (as la thh md thick), which causes consld- 
'5rable trouble for Europeans and others who have no 
correspondkg sound hi their own languages, and whd 
consequently say either "zls" and "sick", or "dls" and 
"tick". 

Not only shigle sounds, but over-all habits of dividhig 
syllables, of stresshig them, and of ralsbg and lowering 
the pitch of the voice over the entire length of an uttw- 
ance, vary from one language to the next Misunderstand- 
ings, somethnes amushig and sometimes not so amuskg, 
<an arise as a result of these differ^ces. In English, the 
noutt-phrasd black cow has both the literal meaning of "a 
cow which is black" and also "a drink made of ice cream 
and Coca-Cola"} it is by no means Identical hi pronuncia- 
tion with the compound black-out. The compound has 
on6 full stress (represented by ' ) on the first syllable, 
and another stress which is intermediate between full and 
weak (represented here by * )! bldck-dut, whereas the 
phrase bldck cdw has two full stresses. There is a different 
type of tranjiition (often caUed luncture, from the way hi 
which sounds are loined together) between the two sylla- 
bles: black cow has two /k/-sounds in rapid succession, 
whereas there is only one /k/ hi black-out. Speakers of 
Spanish, however, do not have these differences in stress 
and juncture hi their normal speech, and also are not ac- 
customed to hearing a /t/ at the end of a word; so th^ 
interpret English black-out as if It were tlie same us black 
cowt and in Puerto Rico one frequently sees a Coca-Cola 
float advertised as a "black-out". Less amushig, perhaps, 
was the histaiice hi which an hitendhig missionary m China, 
who was just beghmhig his study of Chinese, failed to 
hear the diflference in pitch between two words, that for 
*'chicken" and that for "wife", which were otherwise the 
same; when he tried to tell the cook to kill a chicken and 
cook it for dhincr, what he actually said meant "kill your 
wife and cook her"l 

Grammatical systems differ very widely, even among the 
languages of western Europe, to say nothhig of those of 
other parts of the*worid. We are accustomed to thinking 

our familiar parts of speech— noun, adjective, verb, 
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ptonoutti etc.*--as bebg imlversal^ so thai we ate surprised 
to find that they are not found b rnany^ perhaps even mos^ 
of the world^s languages, it is confusing enough for a 
speaks of Bngllsh to find that in Russian, for examplei the 
^"past^* of verbs has to change its form in accordance, not 
With the person of the subject^ but with its ntimber and 

rider (as do adjectives in West Buropean languages)^ W 
n 6un l\i bfl/ "1 [man spealdngj was*', om 6w;i /dn bfl/ 
•*he was", but a (Jtwa /|d bll V *1 [woman spealdng] was^ 
oHa (5u;ia /otA blli/ ^*she was'^ It is considerably more 
difficult for us to grasp the system of a language lilce Jap^ 
anese, where adjectives are shnply a subclass of verbs, or 
in the Iroquotan languages, where a verb*form includes an 
indication, not only of the person, gender, and number 
of the subject and object, but also of the various typ^ of 
action, and may incoiporate nouu objects, Which olten are 
derived in their turn from similariy complex verbs. The 
resultant forms often seem to us as long and complicated 
as whole sentences, as in /wa^thatekhwahlakslatokAhti^- 
tslatas6:/ "He went arouild to the other side of the altaf' > 
In English we are familiar with certain changes in the 
form of a word which Indicate differences hi the number 
referred to {hook versus hook^; >vaj vercus were), in the 
person spealdng (/ cm versus he ii) , and in the time of the 
action referred to iy^e buy versus we bought). Variations 
of this kind in the form of words often serve to tie one part 
of a sentence together vrith another, as when, say» the 
subject must tf^f^^ with its verb (/ am, but we are; he t$, 
but they are) i when they do, they are Icnown as inflectional 
variations, and the changes in form which they Involve are 
the inflection of a language."* 

In Inflection, there are many kinds of meanings which 
can be conveyed by variation hi the forms of words. Even In 

Th* symbol > lodfcates a glotta] stop cr **CAtch in the tiiroat**} 
A is a vowel like Uiat of finfiUshin); sad t Indicates that the vowel 
symbolized by the {^receding letter is lofig. 

'Do not confuse this tense of the terai Inftecrton^^t only sense 
in which it is used by linguistic analysts-^with tiie widespread use 
of tiie same term la the ineaning ^wt and fall in the pitch of the 
volce^. For this latter meaning, linguists normaUy prefer tntoruh 
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ouf familiar categorie$ of number^ person, and time of the 
action^ there caii be more distinetions made than we ate 
accustomed to. Thus, in addition to singular and Dlurat, 
some laiK^iages have dual forms to refer to "two** (no 
more and no less) and fr/a/ for >'three**» as b the Mela* 
ntAtsk language of Annatom Island; /alen/ "he'\ /arau/ 
**the two of them**, /ahtaij/ **the three of them**, and /ara/ 
**they** (four or more). In verbs, likewise, there may be 
distinctions, not only in the time of the action (f^rtre), but 
also to the Idnd of action involved (aspect)^ or the speak- 
er*? readiness to vouch for what is betag said. Thus, to 
Latto, every normal verb has t^o stems, of which one, the 
insptrfMivt, todicates that the action referred to is not (was 
ttot, will not be) ended, whereas the other, the perfective^ 
tells the hearer or reader lliat the action Is (was, will be) 
over and done with: for tostance, viv// means **he is livtog**, 
whereas vUH is ''his Uvmg is a thing of the past he is 
dead]*** In German, it Is convenient for newspaper-report- 
ers to use a special verb-form, the %<>c^td present sub- 
junctive ot quotative, to deny responsibility for the ac? 
curacy of what they are reporting, as to China ist am Kriege 
schutd "China is to blame for Ae war",' versus Er sagt, 
China set am Kriege schuld "He says [that, accordtog to 
Wm,l Chtoa is to blame for the war*** 

Th^ combtoations in which words may occur, thejr 
syntax, can also present formidable obstacles/ As speakers 
of Enj^h, we are accustomed to havtog the subject come 
before the verb, and both of these before the todirect and 
the direct object, to normal statement-sentences; / tove 
Lucy; I love her; The boys gave their mother a birthday^ 
present. But to other languages, the order may be quite 
different to ^OJI*^ Instances, the order of subject^ verb, 
and object is equally fixed, but to accordance with oth^ 
principles: to Spanish, for tostance, **He gives it to me*^ 
has to be lo da, literally **To-tne it he-gives**, and no 
other order b possible. Sometimes the rules for this type 
of order get quite complicated, as to the combtoations of 
object-pronouns and verb to French* In other tost ances, 
the order may be freer, but a variation to order will todi« 
cate a difference to emphasis: thus, Latto Cants hominem 
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Hiordit is **The dog bttes the man'*, since Iti'Latln the posl- 
Ciri<w of greatest emphaste k at the end of the sentence. If 
Aiire change the order and put hominem **the man" at the 
end, \ve get CMis mordlt hominem **The dog bites the 
m^jrt'V putting cdniy at the end, the result h Hominem 
mordlt cants ''The dog bites the man''. 

Bven what we think of as a sentence is not necessarily 
the same in all languages. The old grammar-bool: definition 
df a sentence as "the expression of a complete thought, 
cohtah^ng a subject and a predicate", Is not valid, even 
for English t the shout of •*Firei" certainly contains a com- 
plete enough thought for its hearers to act on it immedi- 
ately and definitively, but it ha^i no subject or predicate b 
the grammatical sense of these terms. English structure 
conditions us to expect a subject and a predicate hi every 
"fuU^* sentence, but in Lathi and the conservative Romance 
languages such as Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, a sen- 
tence can consist of a verb (with or without modifiers) 
alone, without any noun or pronoun subjects e.g* Latin 
venit, Italian or Spanish viene, Portuguese vem, all **he 
comes'\ Nor can we say that such sentences shnply have 
an **understood subject'* (which the structure of English 
tempts us to think), because, with some verbs hi these 
languages, there can never be a subject, as hi lAtin ninguit, 
Italian nMca, Spanish 7t/6va> Portuguese neva **it snows". 
In Odnese, sentences frequently occur with no subject or 
verb at all: for Instance, to ask some-one how he or she Is, 
one can inquire shnply Hau, pu /wu? (literally *WeU, not 
well?*'). 

Quite aside from features of grammatical structure, the 
meankgs of foreign languages can give us trouble, both 
because they segment the world of experience differently, 
and because they reflect differences b behavior-patterns and 
cultural outlook. We might tWnk that such an objectively 
measurable phenomenon as the range of colors hi the 
spectrum would call forth the same set of names hi all 
languages; but this is by no means the case. In English, 
we have che seven principal divisions of violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. Shona, a language of Rho- 
has a division into three main colors: clpswUka 
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**ofange-re<i-pufple**, citema *'blue-black", md ckena 
"grten-yeUow-whlte**; attd the speakers of Bassa, a Uberian 
language, divide the spectrum iDto only two chief eate* 
gories, aza "red-otattge-yellow" and hui "purple-grcen- 
blue*^ Latin had an adjective caeruleus, applied first to the 
bluish-green or greemsh-blue of $ea-waterj and hence 
never translatable exactly by either '*greetf * or **blue**, but 
meaning something la between. No two languages ever 
hftve vocabularies which divide up the world in exactly the 
same way, especially in metaphorical use of words; for 
ex&mple, En^sh joint refers both to the articulations of 
arms and legs, and to somewhat low gatiiering-place, es^ 
pecially for recreation ("beer-joint'*)> but German Gelenk 
**Jobt'* would never be used in this latter sense. 

Similarly^ no two groups of people ever have quite the 
same culture, and tiierefore the terms witii which they ex- 
press tiieir ways of living will inevitably be different In 
Italy, one of Uie most Important thlng^ to the ordinary 
person's life is the concept and opinion which others have 
of him, or wWch he thtoks they have, tht Italian term 
for tills is fi$ura '*figure^^ and the two phrases una bella 
figura % fine figure^* and una hrutta figura *■ an ugly figure*' 
mean far more to an Italian than they do to members of 
other cultures. Naturally, such special terms and concepts 
(ite often untranslatable, and require a great deal of ex- 
: planation and exmpliflcation before tiiey ate understand- 
able to persons of otiier cultures, They are the extreme case 
of ^Idiomatic expressions'V most of which tovolve simply 
comblnatidns of words whose over-all meaning is not evi* 
dent from tiie total meaning of tiie elements or which they 
are composed, e.g. German ketfiaus nehmen, literally **t6 
take tear-out t=^ to scram, take it on the tem]% or French 
Ore en train de fatre quelqiii chose, literally **to be to 
t^ato of [I.e. to be to the act of dotog somethtog]'^ 
. We have left to the last any mention of the difficulties 
posed by writing-systems, because tiaese latter are condl- 
tioned, to one way or another, by features of the structures 
of the languages which they represent* As long as the 
writing-system to be learned is alphabetical. It follows the 
O me basic principle as ours, and the trouble tovolved to 
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;||§f; |rasplng It Is ielatlv<^ly mbor. Tho orthogtapWcs of many 
ll^iv;;!^ languages (e.g. Itallaft, Spanish, Ger- 

IpK |ftan» Hungarian, Pitinlsh) are more consistent than that of 
^il^ this very consistency, curiously enough, acts as a 

III sttimbUng^block for many who have been trained to expect 
III; spelling td be irregular. English is one of the few languages 
f^-r- tot whose representation the Roman alphabet is used 
without any diacritical marks (i.e. marks over, underneath, 
I < Of next to letters). For the Romance languages, the four 
syv most common diacritical marks are the acute accent ' ^ the 
||i grave accent > > the circumflex * > and the cedilla , ; the 
III' first three of these are normally used over vowel-letters, 
W and the cedilla under the letter c: p. it Is a good Idea for 
III all language-learners to know these four diacritics and 
iM their names, since they are continually recurring in other 
orthographies and in phonetic and phonemic transcrip- 
tions. Other diacritical marks are also found in the conven- 
tional spelling of numerous languages, e.g. the diaeresis 
("umlaut-mark** used In spellirig German, as in K^nig 
*'Wng** or HUte **hats*\ and also in the orthography of 
Swedish, Hungarian, Turkish, and other languages; and 
the haiek " , used mostly over such consonant-letters as 
c, r, and s to mdicate palatalization (pronu; <.iation with 
the tongue raised against the palate), as b such Czech 
words as iert ''dt\il'\ *'coal-miner'\ or naS "our'\ 

Matters become more complicated, but only slightly more 
so, when there are new letter-shapes to be learned. In the 
International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), there are a num- 
ber of such letters, each with a very carefully defined sound 
to which it refers, such as e (for the vowel-sound of English 
bet), d (for that of the when it is not stressed), and g (for 
the single consonant-sound which Is usually written ng In 
English, as in j/m^)* TTie Greek a and the Russian 
contain many symbols which are similar to purs, but many 
others which are different and simply have to be learned 
m such, e,g. Greek <p ^ ph ot ^^ th, or Russian ui t=z sh 
and nK^^hch, as in uxKonA shkola "school*' or Xpymfes 
Khrushchev, Still reflecthsg the sounds of speech, but rep- 
resenting entire syllables rather than Individual phonemes, 
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h syllabic writing, as found in many scripts of ancient and 
modern Oriental languages. 

A radically different way of representing language is b 
the morphemic writing?; of Ciunese characters; here, each 
character symbolizes, not any features o( sound, but a unit 
of form Of morpheme ot the language. There is a wide^ 
spread misconception to the effect that Chinese writing 
stands directly for the meankgs of words or for "Ideas'*, 
and so CUnese characters are often termed ideograph; but 
this notion is inaccurate. The only instances of morphemic 
writing we have In English are abbreviations such as lb. 
tot **pound** or the ampersand i for "and*\ Since each 
language has only a relatively sMall number of phonemes 
(cf* below, Chapter 5) but many tfiousands of morphemes, 
there are of co\u:se far more characters in the Chinese 
writing-system than there are letters in any alphabet; Hence 
the job of leambg to read and write in Chhiese characters 
is far greater, for both native speakers and foreign learners, 
than is the corresponding task of achieving literacy in a 
language written alphabetically or syllabically* 

Having surveyed briefly the types of difficulties that can 
face the learner of a new language, let us now look at the 
ways in which he can set about the task of learning, and 
then at the major characteristics of language as a human 
behavior-system, on wWch our evaluation of the various 
approaches to language-leamhig must be based 
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Chapter 4» Ways of Leambg a Language 

The most natural way for any-one who wishes to learn 
A new language Is for him to get into contact with a person 
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bWhd kftows that languaw (preferably^ one who has known 
$tid spoken it ^Ince childhood) » to put In as much time as 
:|o$siMe on wotklng tK)th with the person who is serving 
M model and on one's own, and to learn the language by 
imitation and reproduction oi the sounds, forms, and 
: itoeanlngs that the model uses. Especially at the beginning 
Of this work, the types of difflcultlei which we have just 
discussed b Chapter 3 are sUre to arise; but. If the learner 
has a high enough motivation and puts in enough time and 
energy on the work, he or she eventually over-comes at 
least the major difficulties. How far the learner goes in 
eliminating mbor inaccuracies seems to depend on indi- 
vidual characteristics/ particularly on ability to perceive 
small discrepancies and on willingness to acc^t correction/ 
By and large, children are more adaptable than adults In 
this respecti and (at least In our culture) females have less 
inhibitions with regard to linguistic adaptability than males. 

The ideal> in learning a new language, is "total immer- 
sion'' in the situation in which it is used, so that the learner 
hears nothing but the target-language and speaks no other 
language (coming eventually to speak it to himself as well 
as to everybody else) all day long. This Ideal is reached hi 
^'primitive** cultures when a person of one tribe goes to 
live permanently hi another tribe, e.g» havbg married hto 
a family of different language. In our modem society, per- 
manent residence results primarily from emigration (for 
economic/ political, or marital reasons); most of us have 
to content ourselves with, at best, a relatively short thne— 
a few months or a year— spent hi the country whose lan- 
guage we are leandng. FaiUng this possibility, the next best 
thing is the use of one's hnaghiation, aided by reading, 
movies, records, and the like (cf. Chapters 1?> 18)^ to suf- 
l^ement organized academic work in the class*room/ 

Leamhig a foreign language by **total hnmerslon*^ has 
certahi features in common with a chlld^s procedure hi 
Icqulring his native tongue, e$ptcially hearing and hnltatlng 
♦*by ear** without any formal instruction, and the bevitable 
trial and error process that results. In literate and sophlsd- 
cated cultures like ours, it works best with children up to 
C age of eight or ten; as is well known, before that age. 
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children have much less difficulty than do adults in mastet- 
Ing pronunciation and structurCi with little or no overt 
analysis. (Recent e^tperiments would seem to show that 
this relative ease has a physiological basis^ in the structure 
of the brain of the growing child, as well as hi the absence 
of socially conditioned inhibitions.) However, by the time 
a person is, say^ twelve years old, he or she is, linguistically 
speakbg^ an adult, and — agah), especially in literate cul« 
tures— can no longer learn a new language "Just as a child 
does**. Approaches which, like the "direct method** (cf* 
bdow), attempt to reproduce for adult learners the process 
by which a child learns his language, leave out of considera-^ 
tion this all-Important fact 

Together with literacy, there goes a growhig awareness 
of the use of v^rithig to represent language; in our culture, 
this awareness has gone so far as to over-lay almost 
recognition of the essentially oral and auditory nature of 
language (cf* below, Chapter 5), We are conditioned to 
do all our thinking and talking about language in terms of 
the way it is written, this emphasis on writing Joins hands 
with the medieval schools' approach to the learning of 
Lathi, in what has come to be, over the last thousand or 
fifteen hundred years, our "traditional** method of lan- 
guage-learning par excellence. In medieval schools, Latb 
was hideed spoken, to an extent which has survived nowa- 
days only hi certahi Roman Catholic semharies; but it was 
taught to beghiners by brute memorization of paradigmatic 
sets of forms, thus: 

amd "I love'* antdmus ^Sve love" 

<3m4y "thou lovest*' amatis '*y^lov&* 

awijr"he loves** a/«a/i/ "they love*' . 

and by memorlzhig and spouting rules, such as "Verbs 
compounded with the prepositions dd, ante, con-, in, inter, 
pb, post, prae, sub, md super gpvcm the dative**. Since 
Latin was thought to be the only language that had a gram- 
mar—unlike the speech of the common people, which even 
such a great medieval thmker on language as Dante said 
was learned "at oae*s mother's breast, without any rules** 
the term grammar came to be identified with Latin and 



-m''0^(fl^ "^nUnrnftr-M^thod*', develoi>e<l In the Middle 
Ap'f^t Mehlng Utirt by tote, 1$ $till tvldely atoUed l4 
l|(e teaQ^jj of "dead'Man^^ 
;^ foreign languages came to be regularly 

Studied, ttotn the sixteenth century onwards, It Was tiaturd 
to ^pply to thew the sanie type of "grammar" that had been 
In schools for many centuries. Since Latin enjoyed an 
aW6st exclusive prestige, the defenders of th* modem 
l<mguaj,es found that, in order to get a Hearing at all, they 
had to cast their descriptions and rules In the mold of 
Latin. On occasion, this procedure gave unfortunate results, 
as in the often cited declension of English nouns in the 
totally unsuited form of Latin paradigms: 

Case Form 

; nominative the table 

p genitive (possessive) of the table, the table's 

- dative to the table 

: 8<>cusative the table 

ablative from the table 

vocative O tablet 

Such a declension might be helpful to the school-boy who 
was going to learn Latin, but tells nothing concerning the 
structure of the English noun. 

r Could any-one learn a language by the ''grammar- 
method"? Yes, and many hundreds of thousands did, but 
with tremendous waste of time and effort. Some people — 
myself kcluded — find that memorizing rules and para- 
digms does not keep them from acquiring fluency In the 
target-language. Many others (probably a majority) find 
that rote memorization of statements about a language 
helps them not at all, and in fact, often acts as $ block 
when it comes to actually listening, talking, or develophig 
any real speed In reading. 

Protests against the "grammar" approach were frequept 
all during the nineteenth century, but were not very ef- 
fective until the coming of the "direct method", This was 
^^veloped hi the 1860's by a Frenchman, a certab M< 
Gouin. After tryhig unsuccessfully to learn German by 
learning grammar-rules and memorizing the dictionary, 

RlC 
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S|. Cteuio observed how children learn their native lao- 
^age without formal study, through continual repetition 
and direct association of words and grammatical fo/ms 
with real-life meaning and activity. M. Oouln concluded 
that an adult should learn a foreign language "as a child 
learns his native tongue", and developed a series of tech- 
niques for this purpose which, taken together, are known 
a the direct method. They include exclusive use of the 
target-language, continual repetition of complete utterances 
In a real-life situation (to the class-room or out), and 
abandonment of all formal grammar-lnstntction. For the 
last hundred years, most discussions of language-methods 
have unfortunately tended to be polarized around the oppo- 
sition of these two extremes, "grammar" and "direct meth- 
od**. Commercial language-schools have, in general, based 
their procedures 6n the direct method, with occasional 
crticessions to a rather old-fashioned type of grammar. 

One of the major developments of the late nineteenth 
century w$s the investigation of the sounds of speech, in 
the science of phonetics. The main directions of phonetic 
research Involve study of the parts of the body with which 
we produce speech-sounds (physiological phonetics) and 
. the physical characteristics of the sounds themselves 
(acoustic phonetics). By the end of the century, physio- 
logicJU, Phonetics had become a weU-developed science, 
with a frame-work (including dn extensive terminology) 
for.describing the sounds of any language and prescribing 
how to make them. The alphabet of the International Pho- 
netio Association (IPA; cf. pp. 169-173) is, in theory, 
capable of representing any sound that the human vocal 
apparatus can produce. Around 1900, phonedcs seemed to 
afford a sounder sdentiflc basis th$n any preceding method 
for teaching a foreign language. The "phonetic method*' 
emphasized intensive practice in the sounds of the target- 
language, use of a phonetic transcription, and a new ap^ 
proach to grammar based on speech rattiw than writing. 
TWs method enjoyed a certain vogue at the beginning of 
|he twcntietii century, and, especially in tiie field of French, 
a certain obeisance is still made in tiie direction of pho- 
^.•"jtics by providing IPA transcriptions (usually only for 
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W^vldual words) In text-books, and by giving coutses in' 
phonetics to prospective teachers. But the method seemed; 
to miny people too rigorous, with too great an emphasis 
on sound as opposed to meaning, and It demanded more 
accuracy In pronunciation than many teachers wer> wUling 
to demand of either theit pupils or themselves; 

After the First World War, the Isolationist mood Into 
which the United States fell was a strong deterrent to the 
study of anything foreign. Unsympathetic educationists 
and school-administrators were only too glad to use this 
excuse to cut the amount of time given to foreign-language- 
worlc in schools, If any time at all was allowed, it was fre- 
quently cut to two years in high-school or college. Under 
these conditions, it was impossible for the ordinary student 
to achieve anything more than ah elementary ability to 
make some kind of sense out of a not-too-difiicult text. The 
goals of comprehension and speaking-ability were largely 
abandoned, although the first proponents of the "reading- 
metliod" liad advised attainment of an elementary speaking- 
ability as an essential foundation. Even the older ^•gram- 
mar" approach was kept only insofar as an elementary 
understanding of grammatical structure was necessary 
before reading could be started at ali. This "refiding- 
method*' spread to most of our schools and colleges In the 
1920*$ and *30's, and Is stiO dominant in many parts of the 
country. Its Insufficiencies are at the root of the inability 
of many of our teachers and language-learners to deal ef- 
fectively with their target-language, in listening, speaking, 
writing, or even reading. 

Since the Second World War, several factors have caused 
Americans to be more aware of the need for effective 
language-learning (cf. pp. 4-7). Even before the United 
States became involved in the war, the American Council 
of Learned Societies (A.C.L.S.) had begun a program to 
apply the findings of linguistics to language-teaching-prob- 
lems, In the Intensive Language Program (LL.P.); The 
methods developed in the LL P. were applied, with greater 
or less fidelity, in the various war-time programs of the 
United States* armed forces, invblvbig an oral approach, 
- ^-rgcrnumber of contact-hours than had been cusiom- 
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^m, iAd the use of linguistic analysis In presenting the dif- 
t:prt£ic<5s betweeii the learner's language and the target- 
. language in such a way as to make them understandable 
and surmountable. Journalists and other supetflclal ob- 
servers mistakenly called this approach the "Army meth- 
od", as If some group of colonels and getierals sitting in the 
; Pcntagoi! had dreamed it up and forced it on the war-time 
language-programs. 

During the wari the outstanding results achieved In some 
of these programs (In general, those where linguistic ana- 
lysts were h charge) aroused tnUch public interest, since 
U>ey proved definitely that ordinary Americans could, after 
all, learn foreign languages quickly and effectively. The 
war-time programs also caused considerable insecurity 
among professional language-teachers, who reacted either 
by denying any merit to the "Army method" or by claim- 
ing, In Ignorance of the cohtribution of linguistics, that they 
could have done jusl as well, given an equal number of 
<|ontact-hours and die chance of using what Uiey oftefl 
mlstermed the "direct method". There were some efforts 
to apply the approach of the I.L,P. in. post-war language- 
work, but, by and large, its impact was dulled by the Ian- 
|[Uage-teachIng-professlon's inertia and vested interests In 

f In the 1950's and '60% renewed impetus was given to 
the oral approach by the development of audio device, 
particularly the tape-recorder, the availability of sound- 
recording and -reproducing devices in large quantity, at 
not too great a cost, has made it possible for any institution 
to Install a language-laboratory in which the learner can 
practise the target-language by hearing and imitating the 
voices of native speakers. Despite some misuse of the lan- 
guage-laboratoiy (cf. Chapter 18) and resultant criticism, 
it is evident that no successful language-teaching can be 
done in tiie future without such aids— which, in their turn, 
make an audlo-linguai approach essential, since the teacher 
(pan no longer rely on the old grammar- or reading-methods 
to present tiie target-language witiiout a word of it behig 
spoken. 

Most of the methods mentioned In our brief survey are 
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>^ b use, competing for teachm* and leiitoett' alleglattce. 
>fli^>;0^ grammaf-method with its pawdlgms and 

liUei, requiring no ability to speak the language on the 
part o( the teacher and Imparting none to tne learner^ is 
$tiU favored by many teachers but by vtyy few students. 

reading-method dominates most hlgh-schoot language- 
t^^cUng and that In many colleges. At the other extreme 
are the direct-method commercial schools (somewhat up- 
dated with modem audio devices) , despised by the aca- 
demic teachers but frequently successful in developing an 
ability to comprehend and speak, especially in a short time 
and with busy executives and others in a hurry. None of 
these approaches Is, b Itself, satisfactory/ llie grammar- 
and reading-methods neglect the primary importance of 
hearing and speakbg in normal linguistic actlvityi and the 
direct method and its later developments do not distin- 
guish sufficiently between a child^s language-learning and 
that of an adult* 

The only wholly satisfactory approach to the leambg 
of a foreign language is one based on the nature of language 
itself and its function in the life of the individual and of 
society. In practical terms, this implies an extensive mod- 
ernization of the ■ 'phonetic** method of the eaily part of 
this century, keeping all its good points (such as tiie objec- 
tive analysis of language and hence its emphasis on hear- 
ing and speaking as a point of departure) and giving up its 
less desirable aspects (e.g. excessively detailed attention to 
narrow phonetic transcription). In general, however^ the 
training which our society gives us in language-matters does 
not equip us to understand the reasons for such an approach, 
unless we are supplied with an understanding of what lan- 
guage is and hqw it functions. Our next few chapters, there- 
fore, will be devoted to this topic, after which we shall 
pass to the problems involved in building new language- 
habits and minimizing the effect of old ones b leambg the 
new. 
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ChApttt 5. Speaking and Wriddg 

Human language is often defined primarily in terms of 
its semantic functions, e.g» as *'a set of articulated sounds 
or letters for conveying ideas". Such uadltlonal definitions 
neglect the more basic characteristics of our linguistic 
behftVlbn its fundamentally oral and auditory^ habitual, 
arid systematic nature. To give a more a^mplete definition, 
we should have to say something like *T.very human lan- 
guage is a system of oral and auditory h^\b:ts, located in the 
brain and nervous system of human individuals, and used 
by the members of groups to convey more oi less meaning- 
ful messages to each other.** Our next five chapters will be 
devoted to expounding the chief reasons for the different 
parts of this definition, which must be thoroughly under- 
stood before we can proceW to outlining the steps neces- 
saty for acquiring new language-habits. 

Our modern English-speaking culture has many miscon- 
ceptions concerning language, but the greatest of all in-* 
volves the relation between speech and writing. It is very 
widely thought that there are two Idnds of language, spoken 
and written; and that -Svritten language** is not only more 
important, but somehow more fundamental than "spoken 
language**. Actually, the exact opposite is true. Without 
denying the great unportance of writing (especii^ly for our 
highly developed technology), we can nevertheless safely 
aflfirm that it is unjustified to speak of "written** and 
"spoken** language, since human language is essentially 
spoken and only secondarily written. What is written down 
is, in all normal human activities, a reflection of what is 
'pokcn, either out loud or silently, by the person who writes 

2S 
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^ reads.* Chit writing b based 6n our speech, not vlce- 
^ibmi hence It Is Inaccurate to refer, as so many people do, 
io **ptonouncbg the letter A In /A, as In thickr, or to con- 
rider that evety-day speech Is in some wky a **cofruption*V 
of the "purer** language nuinifested In written form. 

We are brought to the basic conclusion that sneaking is 
primary to human linguistic activity and writing is second- 
ary, by several considerations: tiie history of writing, the 
extent and function of literacy b tiie world, and the devel- 
opment of language in each Individual human being. It is 
well known tiiat tiie use of writing is very recent in history, 
dating from no earlier tiian ca» 400O b.c, hi ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. Bven if one were to consider, arbitrarily^ 
that our earliest attestations of hieroglyphics might be later 
than their actual development, and tiieref ore arbitrarily 
push back the date of the origb of writing, it would be by 
no more tiian a thousand years or so at the most. Humans 
have not been using writing for more than about six or 
seven thousand years. But^ by the reckoning normally ac- 
cepted at present, the humati race has been in existence at 
least between haU-a-miUlon and a million years; ^nd one 
of the major characteristics distinguishing humans from 
otiier living creatures Is the use of language. Human society 
could not have come into existence tnthout the me of 
language, since humans have no hi-bom communication- 
system such as bees and other creatures have. It has well 
said tiiat, instead of Homo sapiens *'man capable of 
wisdom", a better descriptive term for man-ldnd would be 
Homo toquens **m2iii capable of speech*\ Humans have, by 
definition, been spealdng for as long as they have been 
human; on the other hand, they have been using writing 
for only somewhere between a tenth and a twentieth of 
the time they have been speaking. The activity of speech 
is, obviously, correspondingly more fundamenUl than that 
of writing. It has been suggested tiiat If, by some magic, 
the entire human race were to lose oyer-nlght the art of 

* Apparently, in certain vet/ advaaoed types of maUtemaUcs. 
what is written down goes beyond what is spoken: but advanced, 
mathematics can hardly be said to come under the beading of nor- 
human activity. 
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reading and writing, we would be set back sbt or seven 
ttjOiiilSf|d yearsj but, If we were suddenly rendered unable 
to spfeak, we would sim{)ly cease to be human and would 
.have to start the entire evolution of the race over again. 

Even though writing has been known for six thousand 
years or 50, untU very recently it has been a Jealously 
guarded skill limited to a very small minority, usually 
consisting of priests, lawyers, or aristocrats. Literacy did 
hot begin to be wide-spread, even In western Europe, until 
the nineteenth century and the spread of unlversJ educa- 
tion, Reliable statistics are hard to come by; a rough esti- 
mate would be that In Charlemagne's time (ca. a.d. 800) 
perhaps 1 percent of the total population could read and 
write; by the time of the French Revolution (1789), per- 
haps 25 or 30 percent In the more advanced European na- 
tions, and much less elsewhere; and even fiow, with 
virtually complete literacy In countries like Denmark and 
Switzeriand, not more than half of the world's population 
has any familiarity at all with reading and writing. Yet 
every man or woman, even though a member of an illiterate 
peasant society or a "primitive" tribe, is none the 1«S. 
r human If he or she cannot r«ad or write; what makes Us ' 
: human Is our ability to speak and to react to speech. Nor. 
should we believe the wide-spread folk-lore about tribes 
thai supposedly have vocabularies of only three hundred 
words or whose languages are so deficient that they have 
to eke out their lives with gestures. No tribe has yet been 
discovered that did not have a language with a fully formed 
grammatical structure, and a vocabulary as adequate for 
their culture as ours Is for our culture, 

In this as in other matters, "ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny"— the development of each individual retraces 
the steps through which the whole race has passed. In lan- 
guage, the baby hears Its parents and others speaking 
around it and to it even before its eyes can focus on any- 
thing at all; and its babble begins to become structured, 
In imitation of what It has been hearing, by the end of the 
first year or soon thereafter. By the age of three, the average 
child Is speaking fluently; by five or six, It has already 
-'^malized the "blood and bone" of lU linguistic structure. 
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(mostly analogical formatiorts 
|d<>iM or wtoteH) to be tied up in the next couple ot 
:yf>itl. Ho rcadlrtg or wHtlflg at all enters Into the process 
6l leijr^g one*s n^itlye language; even the most precocious 
ehild^oes not learn to read until after he hai& a good com- 
m#id of speaking, and-^peclally with our schools* hi- 
rfiift^ce oa delaying reading until the first grade— most 
l^^sbfii do not beghi to bec<^me literate until their language* 
habits are almost wholly formed. 

Writtog-systems always represent one aspect or another 
of 8p<>ech (cf. pp. 15-17); alphabetical writing, which is 
tiie idnd with which we are most likely to be concerned in 
otir learinlng of foreign languages, represents the sounds of 
speech, in a more or less accurate fashion. No writing-sys- 
tem represents all the significant phenomena of spoken 
Commilnication, since intonation, stress, and juncture (cf. 
Chapter 14) are always given only a sketchy representation 
in punctuation. It is therefore no mere metaphor when 
we speak of **rcducing a language to writing"; we must 
remember that, by this very fact, the way a language is 
written is an incomplete representation of the total lin« 
guistlc reality* 

It is commonly thought that we can read and write in 
complete silence, without any speech taking place. True, 
many people learn to suppress the movements of their 
organs of speech when they read, so that no sotmd comes 
forth; but nevertheless, inside the brain, the impulses for 
speech are still being sent forth through the nerves, and 
only the actualization of these Impulses is being inhibited 
on the muscular level, as has been shown by numerous ex- 
periments. No act of reading takes place without a certain 
amount of subvocaliz^tion* as this kind of "silent speech'^ 
Is called, and we normally subvocaiize when we writei also. 
Many slow readers retahi the habit of reading out loud, 
or at least partially moving their lips as they read; fast 
readers learn to skip from one key point to another, and to 
guess at what must lie b between. The good rapid reader 
knows the subject-matter well eripugh to guess intelligently; 
the poor reader does not know how to choose the high spots 

-^ess what lies between them* As the rate of reading 
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Increases,' the actual musculaf movements of pronunciation 
are reduced; but, just as soon as the going gets difficult, 
the rate of reading slows down and the* muscular move- 
ments of pronunciation increase agaln^ even with skilled 
rapid readers. 

From these considerations, it is evident that the activities 
of speaidng and reading cannot be separated, especially in 
learning a foreign language. The activity of reading is not 
independent from speech, but Is based on it; we must there- 
fore begin by learning to speak, and then build up our 
ability to read on our knowledge of the language as it is 
spoken. In ho other way can we build up in ourselves a 
"fcer' for the aesthetic value of the language which is in 
any way comparable to that which its native speakers 
have. This is especially important if we wish to study 
literature, since the effect of literary works (especially of 
f«>etry) Is largely dependent on those aspects of speech 
(intonation, stress, jurtctu re) which are incompletely rep- 
resented in writing. Curiously enough, literary scholars 
are especially under the delusion that it is possible to 
study "written language" in isolation, without regard to the 
language as it is spoken; this is because they do not realize 
the extent to which, as we have just pointed out, all reading 
and writing necessarily involve an act of speech on the 
part of both writer and reader. 
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Chapter 6. Speech-Habits 

When we speak or write, we usually think of ourselves 
as saying what we want to, and as not being constrained 
by anything except the extent of our knowledge and the 
O ' » of polite behavior, If we want to, we can talk about 



im^tl^g (rom bur chUdrtn'? ptogtcss In school to Intc^- 
'.Mk^Qbid politics or the philosophy ol Icnowledge. la the 
: iiiaie way, it we feel like it, we can wallc or drive dowii- 
toWi) can take a tr^, btis, or aeroplane (icross the 
continent, without being limited by anything except our 
Qnafl^al ability and social commitments (including, of 
:4(>vir$6, otur jobs and other respoti$ibilitles)< 
v. Yet hi doing any of these thtogs, we are much less free 
' thafi we tisually Uiink of ourselves as bebg. Taking even 
5 a single step— 4o say notUng of walking a block or a mile-^ 
- requ&es us to co5rdbiate many muscles in torso, legs, and 
' feet. Each one of us has learned in early childhood, by 
trial and error (and often with pain and howls, when we 
down), tow to effect this coordination. By the time a 
f H I is five or six, it has learned not only to walk, but also 
/» "uii, Jump, and often perform other types of locomotion 
; jv-n js swimming. Walking then comes to be almost wholly 
a matter of habit, something we do without thinking. It is, 
of course, fortunate that habit takes over, at an early stage, 
b walking and most of our other activities; think how In- 
convenient it would be if we had to stop, analyze, and plan 
our action before every muscular movement required for 
taking a step, (It would not only be bconvenlent, it would 
render us completely immobile!) Habit is not, as is often 
thought, sometUng negative, objectionable, or deserving of 
condemnation as the source of laziness. On the contrary, 
it is only habit which enables us to perform many essential 
but repetitious acts without paying attention to them, and 
hence frees our attention for less predictable and hence 
more significant actions. 

Similarly with language: the rdle of habit is far greater 
than we usually suspect. One functionally necessary but 
misleading effect of habit Is that we tend to discount its 
contribution to our lives. This Is true largely because we 
Acquire such habits as those of walking and talking at so 
early an a^ that we have, in later years, virtually no mem- 
pry of the process. Consequently, we are normally unable 
to describe the actual processes bvolved In our habits 
' (how many of us can name the specific muscles Involved 
ordinary walking?) and are at a loss even for a frame- 
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I :i>'dti:\t^^^^ which to dlwusj them. Iti language, mattets 
ffild6 worse by tho fact that we do not oonnally start to 
va; talk about it yntil we reach school and become literate, 
^-J W. «^t« have learned to talk and have forgotten the 
' leatnUig.ptocess. The only basis our schooling affords for 
:a:^>;;i/discu$sing Ikgulstlc matters Is the totally hiade^uate one 
'^0:^M cottventlohal speUitig, with the twenty-six letteis of 
^MO t^e ftofnan alphabet* and the Latinbdng type of grttomar 
# v ' ^setissed oil pp. 19-20. 

M ' ■ ; Habit extends throughout the entire range of our Un* 
' gulstlo activities. When we speak, the resphratory tract, 
^V;.,.. from the diaphragm \jp through the lungs, the trachea, the 
i^ill la«y>«, the pharynx, and the mouth aiid nose. Is invoked; 
^^fjifM the pronuiiciatlon of each shigle sound is achieved by 
;> , s...>/^^omblnatlo& of three, four, or more organs of speech 
p.i\;! ti)rking together in minutely harmonious co6rdinationr 
'ff< Thus, when we pronounce the fiist sound in father, the 
upper teeth are held agatast the lower lip, the breath is 
forced out between teeth and Hp over the entire area 6f 
1., Contact, and the vocal cords id Uie larynx are not \dbrating. . 
:;Vi For the very next Sound, we pass to a completely diffetetit 
set of po«itioas for the vocal organs, with the top of ii^6 
. tongue low l\ the mouth, the teeth and Hps apart, and the ^ 
f j vocal cords vibrating, the fiext (usually spelled ih) is like . 
."Iv ;:. ;the first, except that the breath H forced out ov^r the tip 
6f the tongue as it is protruded out between the upper 
c front teeth, and the vocal cords are still vibrating; As op- 
;i posed to sounds like those represented by m, n, and hg; 
the stream of breath is kept oiit of the nose by the uvula 
(the flap of flesh which hangs down at the back of the 
: ' mouth) behig raised against the back wall of the pharynx. 
Our vocal organs assume all these positions, and njany 
. others tavolved b the production of other sounds, and 
" : - V they move from one position to another, without our bebg 
; aware of the details of the processes. The na!ve speaker la 
aware of the sounds of language only when something 
J. goes wrong, either in gross over-all malfunctioning such 
, V - . ffi we find in cases of hare-ilp or cleft palate, or in inhiute 
J< faiUty adjustments like those which produce the effects of 
* >relgn accent— e.g. some-one who does not have in 
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vlji ttliv© language the habit of toning the bteath out be- 
tween the tip d£ the toftgye and the upper front teeth as 

^ we do to the English sound spelled th, and who replaces it 
by 6tte 6f tho$e spelled /i or 

: Habit 1$ Just as operative on other levels of linguistic 
i itruct^ as on that of sound-productlon. Every time we 
: jput a past-tenie suffix on a vedb (as in worked, organized, 
-6t tried), or put the to front of a noun, or use the order 
SUBJECT + VERB + OBJECT to a sentence {He saw me)^ 
we do so as a result of deeply ingtatoed habits which are 
tratoed toto us to early childhood. The same Is true of the 
meantogs of words, cither those which are almost wholly 
objective (chair, table, house) or those with emotional 
connotations (love, religion, capitalism). With meantogful 
words and their combtoatlons, our reactions are much 
closer to the surface of awareness than they are with 
sottnds. Even here, however, our normal use of Itogulstlc 
forms and their meantogs Is made the object of conscious 
analysis only when we meet with somethtog that is unfa* 
miliar (say^ a new word like ^ blip on a radar-screen, or a 
^cafra-diver) or that we dislike (thus/ for tostance, I have 
a strongly hostile reaction to pr^^efi/iy to the sense of 
"currently* at present" ) . 

It is necessary for us to realise the great r61e that habit 
plays to our language-behavior^ and the relatively small 
share that conscious analysis or reason has to it, so that 
we may understand the type of work that has to be done 
to leamtog a new language. There are, roughly speaking, 
three ktods of subject-matter that one learns, either to 
school or out: content, attitudes, and haWts. In study de- 
voted to content, we learn either facts and deductions 
based on facts^ or procedures for finding out facts, such as 
the dates of history (1492, 1776, 19l4--i918, etc), the 
conclusions to be drawn from what we learn to history, 
and how to proceed to tovestigattog history. Work to the 
humanities in general (literature, music, the fine arts) » 
tosofar as it is not devoted to creating new works of art, 
is primarily aimed at transmitttog the attitudes which our 
culture has; which writers, composers, painters, etc., are 
^-sidered great and what there is about thehr work that 
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r> )a^«i it outstanding. In the htunanltJeS, attchUon b bald 
.'^ X:. i.tdlactna! content only Insofar as It makes & contribution 
« -;- y . t<3> the understaiidittg of the work of art Itself. Both of these 
-S^'VH ^yp^ ot study Involve Intellectual analysis of one kind ot 
% another} but In the formation of habits, attention must be 
P^i.^J> building up of action-pattems through re- 
i/:;'. pe|l^ practice, such as we accept as normal hi leamtog 
iUo play tennis, swim, or typewrite. Intellectual analysis Is 
t-fV;; ^relevant to hablt-formtog studies only Insofar as It con- 
:-<i } :. tributes to our understanding of the patterns we are learn- 
... Ing and of the dlflacultiei that may arise because of 
f • previous habits oriented hi a different direction. 

Blcmcntary |anguage-leamhig belongs definitely in, the 
»«o these categories, that 6f the hablt-formhig studies. 
^, '^U H not primarily ah hiteUecttial ability, although, 6t the 
t'-ftv Intermediate and advanced stages, as we learn enouA of 
. ;, the new language to receive find transmit Ittformatloh In it 
.^>^;: w» It as a vehicle for hitellectual activity of various 
/t.V\ ^ learning a new language, the formation of new 
t'^i. f,; Wblts comes before all other eonslderatlonsj and, since . - 
habits of the target-language are never those of the A 
/i,;. leaiiier*s language, especld attention must be paid to ' - 

helphig the learner to over-come his native habKs and 
l^t' . 'acquire the new wies. (It Is in mMg these problem* that 
i^tf^l-l'l -Moguistic anWysis makes its specific contributloh to the 
hmgoige-leamkg-problem.) In an clementaiy language- 
■'■ ■ course, any bteflectual content not aimed af the gbai of 
fstobHsWng new habits is out of place, no matter how lii- 
terestlng or valuable It may be hi itself (e.g. the literature, 
art, or politics of the country tavolvcd) or how usefiil it 
may be at a later stage Oi. the leamtag.process. 

We ate often shocked at hearing language-leamhig dls- 
cu^ed hi these terms, and especially at the notion thM 
habit-formation should play such a large r61e, far griMitcr 
than is customarily assigned it. Such a reaction Is tiatural 
we have been brought up on the traditional approach 
yV*; ; by way of deductive, normative grammar and reading, 
Which ahnost exclusive emphasis Is placed on "rational** 
analysis and Its application. Those who learn languages 
^..^ceisfuliy by traditional methods fall to realize thatl 

ERJC 
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???r Aiyltbout being aware of what they are doing, they have 
'■&<pMtA theoi«ervc$ enough practice in th^ target-language to 
5-4: its habits unconsciously. Not all people leaw this 

v^^) i\%*y» noweveq for most of us, much more in the wiy of 
^'^^^^'i^iS^lo^' «>Vert effort is required to btilid up th<> new 
l^;-' ''.baSi6, with as little as possible to distract m from that es- 
tS^^iA#fltlal process. Our linguistic activity Is like the traditional 
^l^n^berg, nine tenths of which are submerged beniath the 
t^hi surface of the water} and the one tenth which is. above the 
'^i;; *(urface gives very little clue as to the nature and extent of 
v . . the rest. 
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. Ci»piet 7. System and Stntdore 

fj 

V 1- One oi the most important aspect of any language is 
V' that it constitutes a system. Many facets of human life are 
systematic, In that they follow patterns which can be 
.7;- analyzed, described^ and predicted; but out linguistic be- 
; r . havior b perhaps the mpst highly patterned of all. This is 
c^:; what enables us to m$ke detailed analytical sijtements 
. about language; if this were not the case, total ynpredlcta- 
-V bility would result, as in the classic example of the croquet- 
game at the end of Lewis Carroirs AUc$ in Wonderland, 
where the mallets are flamingos which every so often fly 
away, the balls are hedge-hogs which uncurl and walk off 
when they feel like it, and the wickets are soldiers who 
get up and march off to sentry-duty* A certain amount of 
;: systemadcity hi language has been recognized for a long 
*r r time, and some of its aspects arc codified In our traditional 
grammars; but modem linguistics has gone beyond this 
, V . ppint, both in recognizing the extent to which every Ian* 
: f Jpuage has a system of its own and in developing tech-* 
\ /^^ues for describing the structure of kdivldual linguistic 
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wh«n we listen or speak, the sounds of language do npt 
^MiV^ random, but show a close correlation with features 

Wfi^flfe^**^'**.^""*" 'f^'^' y^^^o^ff refer to certain 
^.f W J^et^een fairly well defined wave-lengthSi 

^*^h certain classes of objects and %<if 

t 'f-^ m^kt run, to certain types of actlonsj justice, vMty, in- 
■ i^mon, to certain chatacterlstlcs of the behavlof ti 
i5^i>le ot things. The correlation which any word, group 
Kit words, or other linguistic form shows with the world 
Wound m ts its mmlns. The way In which sounds and 
t^- ^ correlated Is not shnple, but very complex,' 

'^'t^'lf^^ levels of organization are Involved Figure 

0:"^i shows the various levels into which linguistic anatysts 
• divide the stnicture of language, as usuaUy represented 
hi a vertical listing. ' *^ 

:S!?!;fi" .. (non-Ungulstk» 



mm 



J# H i<jft-stnicture4 



world) 



I lexical habits ^ A 



M^'^^-f-^-- . - ( syntactical habits ) meaningful ' 
|^|?r^triuctur^ / morphological habits 



^mmmm 



m^^ggmmm^m 1 1 pfioicjogieii habits \ f ^pIPsiiil^K 

. \ , I non-meanm^ I'l- 

physical sounds of • ^ .r v 

^I:!v. F'«u» 1. Hie Levels of linguistic Structure " 

: 'f^f> sounds of speech are usually placed on the lowest 
, ;v, f levLl; they constitute the raw material, out of which alj 
■r'f the rest of language is built. Speaking and hearing are 61 
{,^ :; . Jhe essence of normal people's language-behavior but tliey 
^; ': • ,4o not by any means constitute its skigle or most Important 
%f--f.Mpect The sounds themselves are normally deatt w^A In 
-■ i¥ ^^^^ phonetics, physiological and acoustic (c/. p. 
li?. ' , tbe way in which the speech-sounds are organized 
: patterns of significant units is the subject-matter of 
:>-.*■ phonemics, This latter depends on phonetics for its raw 
jt. *?rial, '. ut goes beyond phonetics in that it disregards 
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i^^lSS^Iiil^ sound/ Tfti^.y^ ^^^ijlU^^ 

n^^^-A^^^^ {p)-SOUnd^ th^t we havo In English, Espe<Hatty; 

^^:^-r%^'\^^ thl* ^puiid occurs with no puff of breath dJf UiS 
fv '^fW^tfitldH fthir iV^ln ts^ih] spin; but, paHlcWirly befOf# 
i^r / 'i|M^ hot ftftcr tsl, there Is a>uff of breitli^^ ;/- <^ 

^ 1: r as In [p'mj ptn itht apostrtphd In the phonetfov 

tnarb th? puff of breath), These two varieties 
M we [p]-sound 4re ^uite distinct, ^o far as their actual . :^ 
ilitibl^ is concerned; but the difference between them :{:Wt 
WM^M^^ between two ^vords la 

ilJ:^ Jl^ the other hand, the difference between the 

'^^Wel-sound of Etiglish (which we transcribe pho- 
lietlcally as t&«t]) and that in set [setl is what makes these 
J S two words different* Since the [p] of [spin] f4id the [pi of 
ip%] ^icver have a function of keeping meanbgs apart, we 
:f class them together and consider them as members of one 
ftiwctlonal unit or phoneme, which In this case we trah- 
ff^k I scribe (between slant lines) as /p/* With t»] and [e], how- 
1 ever, shice (In English) they do serve to differentiate, not 
only sat and set, but a number of other similar pairs like 
b<it and bet, we consider them as belonging to two separate 
functional units (phonemes) ^ which we traiiscribe 4s /»/ 
and /e/^ respectively.* The level of ^^phonological habits** 
which we have shown in Figure 1 includes both phonetics 
ibd phpnemlcs, but it is primarily the latter which is rele^ 
^f:r^yeM for lingulstio structure. 

:vl x A linguistic form Is any sequence <rf phonemes which 
t^l : has meaning: thus, a single exclamation like OhI, a prefix 
jl;;^ like pre-, or a suflSx like -fng, and an entire sentence like 
J f Nesatd he was going home tonight., 2^0 ^ling^\s\xc(oms, . 
A minimum form is one which cannot be broken dowii 

^ : / 'Square brackets indicate that the letters enclo«ed to them are 
. : :^ part of a phonetic transcriptfon, U» represent speech-bounds, 
t : ^Vhat letters may be used to represent these phonemes to con- 
■ Ventional spelltog (a and e^ for instance, to Uils case) ts. at Uils 
^ V pcAtil^ Irrelevant to our purposes to l^^llc analysis. 

- ♦It qiust be emphasixed at this potot that speech-sounds which are 
^^' >>; iiearly the same may not have the same phonemic function at all 
r ^ s |n different languages: ts] and fzj, for tostanae, beloilg to separate 
^ phonemes fa English (serving to disttogulsh, $ay, sial from te<^l, 
: ttj^t from rise, etc.), but to one phoneme to Italian (to which they 
never ^rve to iUsttoguish one vord from another)* v ;W 
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. ; W further without robbing it of Its meaning; thus, with 
f Hi® phonemes /flliQ/ we can beel off 

Jl^f element /itj/ -lug and still have the element /til/ feel 
r>:- . f. if"* wthout changing the essential meaning of this latter. . * " 
^■^'MJ^.'^V^'f anvthhig further, even the suigle con- 'l'- 

-mm /I/, what we have left Is /ff/ fee. which means 
;.s. something quite different and hence is not the same form 

any longer. The same is true of the suflbced element /in/ ^ 
iy- ? which cannot be broken down any more; wo therefore ' ^ 
r V: - 9ky that /tQ/ feel and /113/ ./«^ are both minimum forms. V 
^ A minimum functional unit of form is known as a mor- it 
f.;; pheme, just as similar unit of sound is called a phoneme 

A further, very Impo/tant distinction on the level of lln- '< 

pstic forms Is their division into and 6ow«rf forms 
€ , » f • those which can occur alone (e.g. fee, feel in the exam* V 
F' •Pl^ aoove) and those which cannot (such as -ing) in snv 
r;::i;':i.-$lvch language. Many, but not all, scholars use the term ' 
y^,f:-,-iyot<i as vUtuaUy synonymous with "free form*' (e.g. feeL - * 
i;<-y^fy.ming, ftetingly). The analysis and classification of mot- 
% 0 , . phemes constitutes the level of morphdhgy. ^, .. v. - -v ■■ U .1 

^yfft.f«^ 'orm$ do not always occur alone, of cbuftej i:^:^^^ 
:§'H i f^'"^j"**^<'°* ^^^^ f<*"ns ard dealt with under the head^^^^1^l 
'^t ^S-m.^t syntax. Thus, the differences between feel, feels, fetu • 
^&:J^f^'*8' and feelingly are. morphological In their nature J^idt^: 

?^hereas / feel fine, He felt rotten, He spoke feeUngly '^-tt^ 
W^.-'l^ *Mt topic m longer combinaUons of free forms and ^- 'U' 
ft^'^^ mnc6 belong on the syntactic level. Not only "complete*'. vr>fr^ 
!i>?>>k«ent^oce^, but so-called "fragmentary" utterances/as well '''^ 
kv'fj ,6s exclamations and the like, are syntactical phenomena. ' 

for Instance Drat it/, How come?. Too tired to go to th^ v 
5 movies tonight? Syntax covers the structure of phrases 

-(combinations of forms which take the place of a single ■ 
; ;v . free form, as the big fat men takes the place of shnply men - 
k:. - Jn a larger combination) and clauses or minimal units of V 
; luterance. A meanbgful combination of forms, on the syn- ' 
s tactical level, Is known as a construction, for histance the 
. combination of definite article -f koun {the boy) or 
;> . that of AUXILIARY VERB -f PAST PARTICIPLE (the "perfect 
- . phrase", e.g. has gone) in English. Constructions have 
y- Ito^^nings of their own, independent of the dictionary- 
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1^ of th© words that make them up: thus, the 
|y V: finglkh perfect phtase Just mentioned refets to action In 
^ ; ' : the past lasting up to or Including the present time. 
; ■ : V Individual Words usurJly have what is called "dicticnaty- 
V : ; m l.e, they are correlated directly with features of 

.f.^, v: . the ndn-lingulstic world which can be given as their mean- 
iSS^ teg in, Say, a dictioiiaiy— for instance, book "a numbed 
§^^rM sheets of paper bound together", or run "mdve the 
?P ' legs quickly so as to go faster than b walking". The ele- 
.>t . mcnts of a laneuage—usually its "words"— which have 
i^i. dlctlonaty-meanlng make up its texkon. Lexical elements 
can be grouped together, at least roughly, accordhig to 
features of meaning which they have hi common, so as to 
V, form "fields of meaning" (walk, run, Jump, crawl, all 
«C rrferring to locomotion); but groups formed hi this way, 
on the lexical level, do not have so highly structured a rela- 
tion among thehr elements as do phonemes, morphemes, or 
\ syntactical combinations .to each other. This is why, on 
.^in ? , the left-hand side of Figure 1, we have indicated the syn- 
" tactical, morphological, and phonological levels as "struc- 
tured", but the lexical level as (at least relatively) 
"non-stnictured". On the right of the figure, we have indi- 
cated that our habits on the lowest level of linguistic struc- 
ture, the phonological, do not in themselves have meaning, 
but those on the Ajee higher levels do; and it is throu^ 
ti4^^;r meaning, as p6i5ted out earlier (p. 35), that lingulstio 
j.|f • phenomena axe related to the non-linguistic World. 

In the various new terms we have been introducing In 
this chapter, the suflSx ^eme occurs several times, In such 
words as the foUowmg: 

Term Root 
p/jo/i*wc "functional unit of "sound" 
sound" 

morpAem* "functional unit morph'"iom" 
of form" 

And similarly: 

/-.C : Term Root 

t-r - grapheme "functional unit graph- "writing" 

of writing" 



iii 

piiii 

iliii 
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mime "functional unit ot /dh- "pitc^^^^ 
pitch'' 

taxemi "fuitctional unit of /ojt- "arrangement'* 
syntactic arrangement*' 

Wo compare the list of terms with the roots given in the 
right-hand column, we can see that, by peeling out the 
$p|ix -erne ttotn the complete terms, its meaning is "func- 
tidhal unit of . . :\ this list by no means exhausts the 
lotal numbei of formations in -erne, but includes those 

* Which any-one concerned with language-leaitiing $hould be 
familiar with, It is also useful to know the prefix alio-, 
which means **non-functional variant of . . .*\ In the exam- 
ple of English fp] and [p*} given on p. 36, for instance, 
these two sounds are ndn-functional variants of the pho- 
tieme /p/, and will therefore be termed alhphohes of that 
phoneme. We can thus set up a list of formations, on the 

. same roots as those given above, all beginning with the 

: prefix aZ/o-j 

4 iilhphorte ^'non-functional variant of sound*^ 
> . «/|5>/worpA**rton-functJorial variant of form** 
V allograph "non-functional variant of writing** 
: cl(oione "non-functional variant of pitch*' 
<i//o/<w: "non-functional variant of syntactic arrangement*^ ' 

; We shall have occasion to use all of these terms In discuss^ 
ring the problems that arise in dealing with foreign linguistic 
'Structures, 

: When we are studying a foreign language, v/3 inevitably 
treat both it and our native language as if tbey were con- 
stant, unchanging throughout tlnie. We have to do so 
because of the necessity of having a clear description of 
both; but, in fact, all language is forever and Inevitably 

.(^hanging, slowly but surely. Old sounds/ forms, construc- 
tions, words are going out of use, and new ones are com- 
ing in, whether conservative speakers like the way things 
are going or not. In any society, at any given time, some 

t linguistic phenomena are obsolete or obsolescent, and 

ftOthers are recent innovations; the foreigner needs to know 
^ least approximately what connotations of this type at- 
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tach to the forms he Is learning. To thU extent, therefore, 
It Is well to take historical considerations into account 
^hcii learning a foreign language. However, extended 
disquisitions on the ultimate origin of a form or construc- 
tion—telilng, for example, how French eau /o/ "water" 
goes back to Latin aqua, or how German rltz^n "to 
Jcratcb" is related to English wrtVtf— are beside tlie point 
at the elementary stages of language-learning, since they 
convey nothing that Is of any real assistance to the learner, 
and only distract attention from the real task la hand, the 
process of acquirhig the new language. 
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ChiipterS. Meaalitg 

If language did not serve to convey meaning, it would 
not be fulfilling its basic function, which is to weld human 
communities together and enable people to cooperate with 
each other. It would simply be an empty sequence of 
noises, with no more function than are those which parrots 
and similar birds make when they imitate human speech. 
However, we generally take meaning more or less for 
granted. Linguistic forms can be easily isolated, analyzed, 
and written down; but their meaning seems to be some^ 
thing considerably more elusive, as can be seen whenever 
we discuss that of even some common every-day term like 
window, chair, or table (what is the border-line between a 
window and an alt-vent, e.g. In a prison?). Hence we often 
tend to think of meaning as somedilng vague, abstract, 
hovering (as it were) over and outside of the speakers or 
existing b an abstract worid of thought, and coming down 
to embody itself hi the physical entities or words which we 
utter in speech. This view of meaning is seemin^y sup- 
* 4 by the experience, which we have all had, of "know- 
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Ing what we mean but not being able to put it into words'* 
•~ffom which we conclude that meaning must be some- 
^gover* above, and beyond words. 
0; tt .k, however possible to define meaning, if not as 
sharply as the leveh of linguistic form discussed In the 
t>receding chapter, at least with enough clarity and ob^ 
SjecUvity to relate it to both the facts of language and those 
or the non-linguistic world. Essentially, the meaning of 
any linguistic form or construction is the real^life situation 
in respect to which it is used. We must say **in respect to 
which*-/ rather than "in which*V because we often use 
linguistic forms to convey meanings even when the phe- 
nomena referred to are not present to either the speaker or 
the hearer. I can speak of *'my cat*\ **a piece of steak'^ or 
anything else I want to, and my hearers can understand 
what I am talking about, whether the object referred to is 
present or not, Speech used In this way, outside of the 
physlcid context of what is referred to, is called displaced 
^ speech. It is the displaceabUity of human speech that makes 
it such a tremendously effective bstrument in communica- 
tion, since we can send messages from one speaker to 
another (with or Nvithout the use of writing) and we can 
order and receive objects (say, books or laboratory-equips 
Lment) ot make arrangements for future activities (e.g- 
; travel, visits) even half-way around the earth. > \" : /^> f 
Our analysis of language must start with linguistic form, 
since form Is much more nearly constant, more easily iden- 
tifiable, and more predictable than meaning. If we define 
i the meaning of a linguistic phenomenon as Involving all 
K the situations in respect to which it is use4, these situations 
necessarily include, not only everything relevant in the 
outside world, but also all tne intellectual and emotional 
reactions of the speaker and hearer, each time the form is 
used Obviously, it is virtually impossible (at least in the 
present state of human knowledge) to discover all these 
aspects of meaning. In our practical dealings with mean- 
ing, we normally separate those features of the situation 
that can be described objectively (their "dictionary-mean- 
ing" or denotation) and consider them as fundamental, 
'^he other^ more personal, individual over-tones of mean- 
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)5% mlate called cohHotathns, and, In general, are left out of 
■vX' bt UnguUtic descriptions, They are» neverthe- 
t^^^^vl^i V^^^ factors In total meaning, and especially in the 
rS;?A:.^^tlons between people of different cultures. For instance, 
apparently simple word as compromise ''settling an 

itfgUfflent by each side giving up some of what it wants** 
>/y )m favofable 66imotatlon^ in British English^ but unfavor- 
ill i&Ab in American fingllsh. Failure to recognize this differ- 
'r^i: eoce in emotlcmal orientation and hence in connotation 

may lead to bad misunderstanding and break-down of com- 

municadon, 

Every time we attach a meaning to a word or construe- 
V\ tlott^ it reflects ouir experience of the universe in which we 

live. If a person has had no experience of something, we 
; say that he or she does not **know what it means** (e.g. to 

have a loved one die, to fall an examination, or to make a 
p: successful proposal of marriage). This applies, not only to 
W the objective happening (which is often relatively easy to 

understand, intellectually), but also to our emotional reac- 
;: v tions and oUr social adjustment, But, since languages and 
0^ cultures differ from each other, we inevitably find dlffer- 
y^)^ ences in meaning on passing from one language to another* 

Each language divides experience differently from those 
y;' who speak it, even (and especially) for what we might 
J expect to be simple and hence universal, self-evident words 
. and meanings. Most West European lanmaces have verbs 
Jf- corresponding roughly to English have m the meaning of 
-^ **possess**: / have a book, French rai un Uvre, German Ich 

habe etn Buck, But we need go no farther than Hungarian 
- \ and Russian to find that not ^ languages have a verb with 

this meaningt in Hungarian, for / have a book, one must 
. say Van A^nyvem/ literally 'There-is [a] book-of-mlne**, 

And in Russian, one must say y MeKJi ectb kHHra /u 
:: ipliji j^st kijfga/ 'To me there-Is [aj book". By the time 

we come to a really "exotic" language like Japanese or 

Chinese, the segmentation of meaning is entirely different 

from what we are accustomed to in our West European 
/ languages. 

Nevertheless, despite these diflSculties, it has been pos- 
to make considerable progress in the study of mean- 
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f i; -> ing (smanUcs), and to isolate, at least approjdniately, 

- units of meaning {semmes) which are correlated with 
.linguistic forius. One of the central facts of semantics Is 

ir;^;*/:" that forms often have more than one meaning, i.e. ai* 
y^j'-'" twcd in more than one situation. English duck, as a noun, 

means *'a certain Idnd of bird of the family Anatldae", and 
i -'l 'i, v/'also "fellow, chap" {Ws <? quttr old duck) and, in some 
.V Instances, "likable person'* (You're a duckl). Our word 
i>;3 ' ^^iir means "the organ of hearing", but also "attention" 
i , (Give ear!) and "an ear of grain". It is custofnary to dis- 
\M tinguish between the central meaning of a form, that which 
' its users consider fundamental (basic, constant), and one 
, ' . of more marginal meanings (less fundamental or basic, or 
t^f'i 1 "^^•^s^^"'^^*' ^fom the central meaning). In the case of 

duck, every speaker of English would agree that "a kind 
5V%5: ' 0^ blfd" is the central meaning, and the others ^ven above 
J « are marginal. With eat, "attention" is obviously marginal 

to "organ of hearing", but in the sense "an ear of grahi", 
Cfv^y^-;*** May pcfhaps wonder whether we ate dealing with th« 
^IfVf^^^^l word or with two different words that have the &mii'-.i<i 
iS^v':;, sound and different meanings (hortionyms). Uetp again, 

^^'h^* normal t<s speakeirs of one language wUFndt S 
Is^t- ''^^^wily seem so to those of anoth^h in English, fof;^}^ 
■^fi^: instance, it is quite natural for us to speak, in a transferte|Vll i 
'^j^^^ii-mi^, of the leg of a table, but ho speaker of Rysslifl-- 
$|M:V^w^ ever use Hora /nogV "leg [of the body]" with r ef- 
|^^|iii^<?^t0.a table.^. ' 

ft^^ ; VV* '^^ ^^^^ * language, at any given time, are often 
4^ . inclined to thbk that there must be a "real", "right", 

- pe^anently valid meanbig attaching to each word or conr 
. stfuction, and that any departure from this meaning must 

V. u!:'. necessity be wrong. However, meanings change over 
-s. ' time, and no-one can say at what point of time the "right" 

: ■ _ or "best" meaning is fixed, after which no change might be 
allowed. Thus, our English word nice earlier meant "deli- 
cate", but in Middle English (around Chaucer's time, in 
the fourteenth century) it meant "foolish", being a bor- 
rowing from Old French nice (of the same meaning), 
which hi its turn went back to Latin nSscius "ignorant". 
*' -rthermore, we find that meanings vary in different parts 



'\Vl< ji'i| j*il^|^*i teffitory? In Spain, th« word rohU 
:"::/M^HC t*"^ b^loiigliii to th6 vsm <mmt^ but 1| 
Wl^^'^^ttfCft It is applied to vaHpus oUier trees Wonginl 
, td.dultf diif^ffettt ^eiiera. N<H)iie can say that eitljer use 6r 
/;<?^te is dcmmely right or wWog; the Spanish use is right : 
hi Spain; and the American use b right for Lath Amefica^ 
Whenevcf we meet with differences of this type, we muit" 
^ prepared to recognise that there is no absolute right <Jf 
%%.''M!^^% ifl such matters. 



Hature of meaning: BloomficW, Chapter 9; Hall, 1964a, Chapter 
39; Hockett, Chapter 16, 



Chapter 9. Langodge and Society 



l^g; >i Language has both an individual and a social character* 
X| . it exists only in the habits of each individual speaker, both 
ffl^^; Ip his actual speech and in whatever there b in his brain 
(nothing is known in detail, as yet, of the actual processes 
l^f \ ^al ^0 on in the brab in connection with language- 
^y, behavior) that determine his speaking and his understand- 
Iffg of What he heart. By the age of about five or six, the 
fcidivldual has built up the essendal features of his Ihl* 
^- guistlc system, and by twelve or thirteen, he has a fully 
developed and functioning set of speech-habits which, 
from then on, do not change very much; he is a linguistic 
1:1 a4ult. Each person's total set of language-habits is his 
>i? idiolect; it is never exactly the same as any other person^s 
P : idiolect, and is as peculiar to each Individual as his finger- 
!i: Ptint$. Not that the individual '"creates" his idiolect out 
of his own inner consciousness; far from It, On the con- 
fti^* each of us builds his own idiolect, primarily during 
'l^X: chil through Imitation of other Idiolects which he 
s hears spoken around him. Usually, we imitate those with 
J^vr ;Whom we come hi closest contact (parents, play-mates, 
Jftlatlyes) or whom we admire, and we Imitate less closely 
♦^'^e ^ylth whom we have less contact Even what little 
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I we may have that Is original b our Idiolects is normally not 
our own **cteaUon*\ but is put together out of already 

;!atolllat material, as when some-one coins >v/6fc/e out of a 
iSbittblnatlon of wiggle and wobble, 

II On the other hand, In any given speech-community, the 
fadivlduals that comprise it have Idiolects that are very 
similar to each other. This, of course, is how human beings 
can communicate with one another, since the idiolects of 

' th6 members of a speech-community are (although not 
identical) so closely similar in structure and In meaning 
that they convev the *'same'^ messages. There are always 
strong enourii forces, in any community, making for co- 
hesion to Offset any tendencies that might exist towards 
> Strong differentiation from which total incomprehensibility 
might result. If .1 choose to Invent a new word and mean- 
\to^ (say^ google ^'objectionable European refugee"), I 
' iwid littie or no chance of using it successfully Just on 
my own initiative; if it Is to become part of the communlty*$ 
^ Usage, it must be accepted and taken up by otiier memb6r$ 
1 pi the gtoiip. Language is tijerefore not only an individual, 
r but i^lso a social, phenomenon. Insofar as it serves pri* 
^toarily to cemerit p*oUps of humans together and permit: 
; :them to cooperate and achieve far more than would be 
^^fpO^lble otherwise. HowevcSr; no language-phenomenon - 
i hW any obj^tive existence outside of the usage of some 
;;>peclflc individual; all "dialects** and "languages'' are 
: simply abstractions constructed by comparing two or more 
Idiolects. 

Some idiolects are more alike than others. This means 
that, in any speech-community of a certain size, Uiere 
r probably exist two or more subgroups set off by the simi- 
larity of their speech. Linguistic analysts normally refer 
to such a difference as one of dialect. Dialectal divisions 
b a community as large as tiie English-, French-, or Ger- 
man-speaking worid are quite complicated, and reflect tiie 



**Thc term dialect has a number of different meanings, Including 
^'^ny Wnd of speech which the user of the term does not like", and 
^foreign accent**. Linguistic analysts prefer to restrict their use of 
this term to the objective meaning "any variety of a language**. 
Without any unfavorable connotation. 



^0:\Wtw^t Intcr-play of social contacts and of prestige- 
M'^ll^^^^ the be?t-knowtt line of dialectal division In Ian- 
'ff^Wj^ii^ h that between mhdard and nonstandard: iht 
^!|gr|tWfdaird variety Is that used by socially acceptable people, 

Wheteas non-standard includes all other kkds of usage 
||: (especially tjrban lower-class and rustic). Intersecting with 
^^0^ this line is the difference In functional level, between formal 

(the kind of language used only in very "correct** and ele- 
^ gant situations) and injormal (used in ordinary every-day 

living). Combining these two types of division, we get a 

four-way contrast between: 

!• iFon A standard: c.g. If Is I: J have none; He de* 
parUxK 

2. Informal standard: c.g. It's me; I haven't any; He 
went away; between you and me. 

3. Informal non-standard: e.g. / ain't got none; He 
beat tt, He took it on the lam; You and me better 
gohom^^ 

4. Formal non-standard: a variety which arises 
when those whose normal speech is informal non- 
standard try to speak formally, and create forms 
or combinations which no standard speaker would 
ever use on any level: c.g. between you and /• 

Virtually all large modem speech-communities have ex- 
r . . tensive beliefs concerning what is "correct*^ and **incor- 
rect"; and we must take their notions Into account when 
studying the language of any group of speakers. However, 
these beliefs* although often very wide-spread, are usually 
quite at variance with the actual facts In any given case; 
this is particularly true with the languages of West Euro- 
pean prestige-cultures (English, French, Otm2in, Italian, 
Spanish). This is why we need a frame-work like that just 
given, so as to have an objective basis on which to judge 
: : : doctrines of **correctness*\ For instance, one normal 
/ answer to Merci "Thank you** in French is (in its full, 
; formal standard form) // n'y a pas de quoi /Hnjapad^kwa/ 
> "There Is nothing for which [to thank me]", rou^y equiv- 
;V ident in social function and status to our Don't mention it. 
: rdinary every-day speech, however, all people, of 
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Whatever social claw, customarily say /japatkwa/, which 
M usually (aiid somewhat tnJsleadingly) written as " 'y a 
p<js d'4u0i'\ This latter way of tesponding is, in actuality, 
I: ; ptt the level of Infofinal standard usage; however, basing 
V^f themselves ort the way it is written, some purists will call it 
' *'iriCorrect" and Will condemn any text-book which is bold 
i:- >(^ijbugh to give it a$ the true normal way of speaking. 
What makes forms "correct" ot "incorrect" Is not, In 

• \ short, a matter of legal or quasi-legal authority, or of com- 

f rehensibility; it is wholly a matter of social acceptability, 
' . in the usage of certain classes of our society which are dom* 
, teant and which set the tone for others. In some countries 
^ (such as France and Spain) there are academies which 
Wci-e set up with the aim of "rejgulating" the language, and 
1?: Taany people in those countries are brought up to believe 
that such an aim is justified and practicable. In fact, how- ^ 
: t'' evet*, even In France and Spain, the effect of academic ' 
i;.; . j>ronouncements, or of the dicta of supposed "authoriti^" ■ 
(especially gfammaf-books and dictionaries), on the usage - 
;;v;^; bf normal peopU ii quite slight,. Nor does the acceptaBc^^i 
0y(>t rejectiott of a linguistic form depend on its WheUhf"^ 
; ; merit} // is I and Ifsm are of equal merit in themselves, 
linguistic forfas, wd so are //^ and //e ain% Ac- 
; acceptability depends entirely on vi^hether the hearers Of a- 
fortti like. It and react favorably, or dislike it and react 
unfavorably towards a person using \t. Correct, ^li applied:' 

* V to language, can mean only "socially acceptable", as far as ' 
p. / native users are concerned, 

; We cannot stop here, however, because,- when we are'- 
' ■ ■ learning a foreign language, we often find that its speakers ' 
have different ideals for the usage of non-native speakers^ : 
from what they expect of each other. Most non-puristlo 
Americans have, for both themselves and foreigner, 
Ideal (which often stays below the level of awareness) of 
relaxed, free-and-easy speech and writing, In all except the* 
most formal circumstances. In some other societies, how- " 
ever,' upper-class speakers prefer not to hear their own 
every-day usage coming from the mouths of fofelgnersj : 
they would rather hear a more prestigious, even if archaic; 
♦vne of language, and even if with a marked foreign accent. 



l'i;^^thU' fc'^^*cl<aiy trye In Utln Amwlca, where th^^ 
|te1W<>»g'**Pb«U OA formality, md North AweHcan ta4 : 
PflformfiJity b father stfongly dUcst^emed.) When a forelgnw , 
WC y<^^ th^t "you speak better . ■ [French, Spanish, :, 
f^Wtftilm, etc.) than he does"> it is not necessarily an empty 
^^XifM$pmtay not yet always a back-handed way ot saying 
"'"^^ HVogy - - ;>-i (whatever the language may be] Is so poot 
I^' to b^ almost incomprehensible". He may be chooslrig 
^Is w&y of telling you that you are living up . to his idial 
Hhowifi foreigner should speak. Your Judgment of this, 
as of other social aspects of language, has to depend on 
the. culture involved in any particular situation; but no 
swh situation should serve as an excuse for falling to at- 
ti^mpt the closest possible approximation to native-like 
'^mmand of the foreign language in the long run. 

pK; ' "l Miol«ct, dialect, language: Hall, 1964a, Chapter 4; Mockett, 

Ws'/.- Chapter 38. ^ . 

kv-y- Tn* speech-community: BloomfieW, Chapter 3, 

i^^jVc. V /Sodaf levels and "correctness": HaU, 1960, Chapter* 1-4. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ .; : .: : - - ■ - -tffl 




Chapter 10. InUtatiog and Memorizing 

Since a language Is, in its fundamental nature, a set of 
habits existing la an indivlduj^l, the only way for any 
person to learn a new language is to build up in him- or 
herself a set of habits which will correspond, as closely as 
possible, to those of the native speakers of the target- 
language. For maximum effectiveness, this cannot be done 
haphazardly or confusedly, and the ordinary language- 
learner in our modem civilization has neither the time nor 
the energy to spare for the long process of trial and error 
involved in either day.to-day living and plcWng up the lan- 
guage in the country where it Is spol<en, or for ultra-direcK * 
method efforts (cf. pp. 20-41) to reproduce the procedurV-^ 
whereby a child leams^his native language. In any giveai- .1 
language, some of its features are more hjndamental than v !l 
others; some are easier than others for speakers of a par-?.!^' 
ticular pofat-of-departare language; and some are more'v? 
tjseful and necessary than others in every-day life. The ' 
choice of material to be learned, and the order hi which it 
, Is learned, has to depend, on a balance to be establishc^J- 4 
amon/» these various,aspect$ of the target-language. Experl^t? 
enced writere of foreign-language text-books know that ' 
they must (all other things being equal) progress, in the 
material they present, from what is more essential to what . 
is less essential; from the easier to the more difficult; and . 
from the immediately i^seful to the elegant or prestigious. ^ 
They also know that it Is wise to break down the target^ - I 
language, as a whole, into a number of successive stages, 
each to be presented in a single group of lessons or unit, 
contahihig various types of materials and exercises de- 
signed to make the learner proficient before he proceeds to 
the next stage, ^ 




'm,'^t *yotk to hp donp has to reflect the foyr k.y:,^' 



^^A;!p|enj*?\fpw as enecuveiy as ik-wuicj? 

iMltlwft 'artd memorization. There Is no substitute 
iflijilf. this Iftitlid $tage, since all of the subsequent stages of 
Mim^ork- dei^nd oh the learticr having a thorough knowU . 
of what Is Involvcti, ais a basis on which to build 



PL, 

i|: farther, the mi $ta$e, for the adult (and we must re^ 
p^||l|embef that, as pointed out on p- linguistic adulthood 
SSl^ wgfns at around the ag$ of ten o; twelve), is the analysis 
If ^ 6< the patterns of the target-langtiage. After analytical 
5|S awafeness has been achieved, intensive practice is neces- 
v^i; ; sary; and after the pew patterns have been practised to the 
i^voUit where they come readiJyi the learner must be trained 



p:dm using them in the basic form of linguistic activity, im 
fsrbvlsatlon. This and the following three chapters will 
treat in detail these four types of activity/ and the way that 
text-material (new 6t already existing) can be organized 
■feA tp tneet these needs,^ ^ 

material tb be learned should be presented In the 
term of basic sentences. We shall give a few examples of 
typical groups of sentences, and then discuss the reasons 



wfiy they are cast in this particular form. 
^ German (from Rehder and Twaddell, Unit 8) : 



mm 



itn der Wohnung bei Frau Rclff. 
Die Kllflgcl ISutet. Frau Reiflf gchl 
in die HaustUr und sieht nach.] 



Frau Relff: 

h Outcn Morten, Frau Llmbcrg- 
tt* 

2> Es ist aber nett, da0 Sie kom- 
prau Mmbefgcri 

3/ )a, kh kann aber nur efnen AU- 
rv .- .i/genbllckbteibcn. 
ff^f ;f : ich Wu6 gleich in die Stadt an 

||||:;||»^^ vv ; ' ; 



SHI 



[Ia Mrs. Rciffs apartment. 
The doorbell rings. Mrs. 
Relff goes to the' door and 
tooka after ^ 

Mrs. Rciflt : ^ , 

Good morning, Mrs. Utn- 
beri^<!r. 

It*s very nice of yoij to 

come. 
Mrs, Limbergeri 
Ye$, but 1 can only stay a 

moment. , 
1 have to go downtown ngh^ 

away, to the station* 
Mrs. Reiffi 

Are you going to meet some-. 

: one?";'' -'iSlliliiiiiiii 
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6. Da$ kk tnu6 tfitlntn 

Mana ao dJe Bahfi briog^o, 

7. iSt itiuB h<ut« fioch tucb Ba^el 

fahrcn, 
Prftu Relffr 

8. Warin fihrt 4ciui der Zug ab? 
Fjau LUnbergetj 

J, Urn uiiA Vht ctrclfilg. 

Spattish (from Agard, Unit 
,Cbarle^t 

ftro Alfonsd, |qu6 mala cara 

trae$t 
iQu6 to ha t)a$af!o? 
Alfonso: 

AVi |qu6 d(a ba sldo 

Bsta maSana me cayeron mis 

|af a$ y $e me rdmpl^ron. 
E^la tarde se mt perold h cartera* 

laplata 

Y $e acab^ h plata* tiatural- 

Alfonso: 

^CIaro« Y e^ta nocbe zt m clvid6 
. iima cita 4ue tenia con ml novia. 

' Cbarles: 

iAH t% que $ali6 con otro? 
Alfonso: 

; (Ah, no) £so nunca se hace aqui en 
\ fispafja, 



Mrt, Ltobcrger: 

Not tbatj I have to take my 

husband to the train. 
He h^9 to get to Ba^l today. 

Mrs. ReMf: 

When does the train leave? 
Mrs. yimbergert 
At ten thirty, 

14): 

Why Alfonso; what a long 

face you've goti 
What's happened to you? 

Oh. what a day this has beent 
This mominft 1 dropped my 

ftlasses and broke them. 
This aftemodn I lost my % 

wallet* . tV 

the (=1 your) mohey ; : 
And that was the end of your I'- 1 
' moneyi naturally. ^^.h'^X 

Of course. And tonight I for-^ ^| 
got a date I had with my 

So she went out with some- it 
body else? ( ' 

Oh nol That*s never done v 
here in Spain, ^3 



ItaUan (from Hall, 1959, Unit 24) : 

; [During an IntermUslon at the Rome Opera, where Ruth» Bill« Pele 
and Jean are occupying a box.] 



Ruth: 

U clavicembalo 
Ideare 
la f6rma 
!a sooata 

2$. In quellVpoca d furono i 
grand] maestri del clavi- 
cembalo, come per esem- 
pio D<?m<nico Scarlatti, 
che I6t6 la f6rma detla 
sonata. 



the harpsichord 

to create ({ntellectually) 

tbefofm 

the sonata 
In that period there were the 
great masters of the harpsU 
chord, such as Domenico 
Scarlatti, who created the so- 
natafOrm. 
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Add Pa^ftoini? 




V toul« Amstroiij del vlo- 



Oh, ibe was Only the Louis Artt^i 
atfofig of the violio. 



1>tfito mi*lio iper IW, 

Jtuth: 
0* lo dirki, tatito l>i8glo. 
: iean! 

- UbMUbic<Jo 
31, Smett<tela, ragazzl, con 
questl battibecchil 

mahteoere 

pufo 

Inteltettuale 
31 Mante&lamo la dtsomione 
lu+ dl uii Uvello pu^a- 
mente totellettuale: 

Itt the case of languages whose pronunciation is mark- 
'.edly dijaferent from what is indicated by the conventional 
; speliirig, a tbif d column may be used, to give the actual 
pronunciation of the break-downs and basic sentences 
in a phonemic transcription, as in the follow in^? example 
tot French (from Denoeu and Hall, Unit 11): 



So much tiie better for him. 

Td say, so much the worse, 

to stop ^ ^ 
the squabble 
Stop lit kids, with these squab^ 
blesi 

to maintain 
pure 

intellectuiU 
Let's keep the discussion on a 
purely ktetlectu&t level* 



BKOLtSH 
tOWVALRHTS 

a moth 

to lead 

terrible 
Moths lead terrible 
lives, dont they? 



mHscRirnoK 

yn-mit 

mane 

ttribl 
le-mit tiien-yn-vi- 
lerible, n-e-s-po? 



FRBHCn 
fil^ELUNO 

Unemite 
mener 
terrible 
Les mites mfcnent 
une vie terrible, 
n'est-cepas? 

First of all, it must be noticed that, in all four of tiiese se- 
lections, the material to be learned is presented in th^ form 
of sentences, and (usually, though not always) in conver-^ 
situations. This is because humans normally talk- i 
sentences, not in isolated words, and pur bislc 
: v w of language is to converse with each others Formal 
; expository prose is not our customary way of communl- 
. : but some of tiie basic sentences ean, especially at a 

: fibre advanced stage, be cast in the form of solid par^* . 
^^^phs, setting forth some specific topic and serving to 

iEmci«iisii||:-:;\ 
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troduce the learner to prose style. Nor is poetry expressly 
to be avoided, by any means. Folksongs and simple poems 
ean be used from the very beginning, and more advanced 
fiterary creations can be Introduced at the intermediate 
level; for Instance, the final learning unit of Hall, 1959> 
contains a sonnet by Dante and a carnival-song by Lorenzo 
de* Medici 

The situations represented are those of ordinary, every- 
day life, such as friends meethig and talking, persons enter- 
ing stores and purchasing things, others going to beaches 
or sight-seehig or attending perforra^ces of various Wnds, 
all the way up to gatherings in salons for literary discus- 
sions. A well constructed series of units will show some 
kind of semantic progression/ from those situations of 
immediate concern to the individual (beginnhg with a 

; kind of ♦'linguistic first aid** in the shape of immediately 
iweful words and phrases), to ever widening concerns: 

.^ taking care of personal needs (lodgings, meals, sights 

V seeing, ctc.)^ practical contact wiA the envkonment 
.(amusements, banks, hospitals, and the like), and more 
general cultural matters (university life, history, art, music, - 
literature) • Many superficial observers, opening text-books 
of this Und towards the beginning and string conversation?, 
that deal with *'merely practical affairs**, have come to the 

/i erroneous conclusion that the oral approach permits of} 
nothing but **barber-shop talk**. Such a notion is, of course^ ^ 
quit*) unjustified, stace— even if the conversations them- 

> selves are in free-and-easy tone, as normal people*s talk 
usually is— the subject-matter does not have to be re- 
stricted to non-Intellectual matters in any way. Yet even 
the most prestigious Intellectual discussion, even the 

? most elegant social conversation, has Its linguistic roots 
squarely in ordinary every-day speech; the latter is, there- 

> fore, thejkind of language which the learner should ac- 
^ quhxi first, so as to have a better basis on which eventually. 
\ to bufld up the f ofmef i 

. The scene of the dialogues Is usually placed in the coun- 
: try whose language Is being learned. This procedure is, of 
,,^^urse, not peculiar to oral-approach texts; most others 
like-wise. However, a conversation, whether it is imag- 



i^|i(i^«||i,^jf6iiMj^^ reflect' thib^ ,cuitural:\bl$ipilltfi 
p<>\^i eSectivdy< to the more elementary tUaiogueVi # 1 
6V^^Hd!ay fepee<jh-patterns can be Included, and such ap- 
' jijilriy toi^^ but actually vtry meatiingful detail? 
ihl^p^^i 'bf fcttaj>hatlp particles (e.g. the German Fiict^PfM-^ 

p|##ordi thfit bind the discourse together, like <j6M - 

r|fe:S:^tir tad dettn *%tn*^). At a slightly more adV4ttce4 ; . T ' 
|fa.«ft|$3rel^^a dialo|jie cii show the reactions o| members of ^ 
^6 culture to the behavlor»patterfls of another, as In the 
Conversation betwceft Alfonso and Charles (p. 51): the 
j:56 r latter expects that the former's ^rl-frlend might have gone 



'S^ii-mi with'som^-one else (as migtt well be the case in North 
f^'A^)ttk$Oi but that Idnd of thing would not happen in 
0p. ^tiein. Tbi» Idnd of conversation is also the best means 

or l>res«itlng the difference in meaning between "false 

iWends** — ^words wUch are slmllM In form (pronunciation 
Mij^ lif spelling or both) but which mean quite different and 
|l|g<:;;^n confusing things, e.g. Italian drogheria "dellcatessto" 

9^ Bbglish drugstore, or Russian ^iMnma /fai^jja/ 
^ **family-ftame**, not "family'*, The characters presented In 
1^ the dialogues may be of any age, social level, or totellcctual 
'0.- aohlevementj the wider the range of characters, the better 

over»all picture the learner can get of the people whoie 
^JJ; language he is learning. 

Jg^l In each of these samples, the foreign language is accom- / 

panled by the English equivalent. For convenience* sake, 
0-' we have given the first three with the foreign language on 
the left and the English on the right; this is the way they 
are given in the originals of the Spanish and the Italian, 
but in Rehder and Twaddell, the English Is given on the 
: odd-numbered pages and the German on the following 
rf Jr l>age in each case. There is a specific reason for giving the 
f^,j§'<,f4tilvalents in the learner's language, as well as the mate*; 
vK^' rlH itself which is to be leamdd hi the target-language; ' 
;?i ;r :tti<^ learner should be told the meaning of what he is mem- 
;6rt2ing, not forced to decipher it as a kind 6f puzzle, This 

Intellectual 
sentences, 



^fi^^K j^art o| the language-leamhig-process Is not an i 
3r but simply 4 matter of getting th^ 
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together with their meaning, firmly fixed in his memory 
a& soon as possible. Translation Is an excellent exercise, 
but not at the beginning stages; it should be kept for later, 
more advanced work (of. Chapter 17), when the learner 
knows enough of the target-language to appreciate the fine 
points that have to be covered in careful, accurate transla- 
tion-work, 

Notice, also, that the English equivalent does not neces- 
sarily correspond, word for word, with the material in the 
foreign language. (This is why we have been referring to 
the English ^^equivalents*', leather than to the English 
"translations"*) Thus, in the German example on p. 51, 
sentence 6 has Ich mu0 melnen Mann an die Bahn 
bringen, literally ''I have to bring my man to the [rail-] 
road*** However^ no-one would normally say that In 
English, In this situation: meinen Mahh means here '*my 
husband**; we speak of taking some-one, not "to the [rail-] 
road**, but ^*to the train**; and we don*t **brbg** the person 
away from where we are, we "take** hira. The English 
equivalents should give what one would usually say, in the 
particular situation involved. No-one can ever expect two 
languages to have exactly the same way of putting any 
response to a given set of conditions. 

How, then, can the learner be made aware of the literal 
meaning of what he has been given in the target-language^ 
Many texts give, as is done in our Spanish and Italian 
examples, a separate line for each new item (together with 
its meaning) or for each combination of items which mean 
something different from their constituent elements. These 
**break-downs" (some call them "build-ups'*) are the best 
way to handle so-called -Idiomatic expressions**, as in the 
Spanish use of plata (literally "silver**) In the sense of 
"money**, and of the definite article In connection with a 
reflexive where English would use the possessive: h Plata 
**the your] money'*. If this procedure is carried through 
consistently, it avoids the need for giving large; indigesti- 
ble masses of vocabulary at the beginning of each lesson, 
as is customary In traditional grammar-oriented texts; it i$ 
convenient and helpful to the learner if the new vocabulary 
'itroduced in each unit Is collected, for reference-pur{)6ses 



Mi 



WMn^mM WMMMM*M^ ^y^::ii»ii«'-lii^M 

■ : piti^Q, \o Itiltate Iji his 6f her u§e of the language— Is A 
' iiltiy^ Sicker, some-^me who has Itmtd U his or hit . ' 
/itew* wO^M*' (This does not mean that the native ^ 
,,8j^er is always the best authority on the struchire or- * 
'^Jic^ 'cfanctloning of ih6 language} cf. below, Chapter 11.) the , 

advantage of the native speaker is his ot her f amUlar- . ' • jj* 
-fty with the cultural situation la which the language is uM ! ; ¥ 
f jit, with the normal linguistic responses to those situations, . \ 
r'f\ 'BvtA the best non-native spealcer is lllcely to be confronted - 
with problems of usage on which he does not have the ;y 
total experience, and hence the ability to solve them, which 
every native speaker has. One must guard, of course, 
l^-...; jjtgai^t the frequent tendency that naive native speakers 
yir^j'fhive, when serving as models for imitation, to get off the. ; - 

lubject and waste the learner's time on irrelevancics. The - • -'4 
?C beauties of French Uterahire or the depths of the Russlao ; : 
ti-; toui are doubtless very worthy topics in themselves, but • 
; ' ' , have nothing to do, at the elementary level, with the job : 
f}, in hand, which is that of acquiring the habits of speech 
/: (and, later, those of writhig) of the French or Russian lan- 
guage. 

^ In ordinary situations, we of course prefer to have, as a . 
model, a native speaker of the socially acceptable, standard : 
variety of the target-language. Without being snobbish or : 
pedantic, we can still recognize that non-standard native ; 
Speakers are likely to btroduce, into their speech, features 
that may prove unacceptable to standard speakers, For in-> i 
stance, speakers of lower-class Neapolitan bave /5/ (like i 
English ih) Instead of /s/ before a following consonant, ; 
imdprouounce, say, stahco 'tired*' as /it&nko/ tastead of 
/etdnko/," a pronunciation which grates harshly on the ?: 
.e4^ of other Italians. Speakers of non-standard varieties 
pe also likely to have an ^complete knowledge of the : 
Itanda^d language, and hence to be hisecure and to pro^ ^ 



**U wt phonelic and phowmlc transcriptions, we foU(>w to geh- 
th» \MSt of th« ^ttmatfonat PhoDetio Alphabet or closely iu< 
r n I / Wj^pMJ et» tftbie of symbols in Af^nm 

Slit 1x1 iilSiiaiiSllsiife^^^^^ 
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<M i^lMate forms as a result of false analogies n^tli ^! 
,f. *e H#lif »a;tlv6 (iialcct Thus, a certain speaker of South Itallatt , ^1 
; " ;<J6a^ give,: In a text-book, the pronunciation /sigar^tta/ ' ^'^ 
; - (with ail open (el Ut(;e that of English t^O for "cigarette" 4 

Instead of the standard /slgar^tta/ (with a close tel mi ' 
^Tth:aUf English 
''^:.\^fi!m vvofk of Icartting the basic sentences consiitl' ' 
il^ H;^iriJi(5l«aff^i*r*s llst^hidg tb the native speaker (soraetim^l 1 
'*-efin^d^ "informant"," more often "drUl-master") pfo^ 

aduncd thcni, and then doing his be^t to imitate the native • 
-^Ai f spealcer Jn all itspe<;ts (including stress, juncture, and Hii, -'r^ 
.J^^ vf-toaatiOn) vntli the drill-master is sau'sfled with the im|ta- 

: tiofl. In this* best o| situations, where there is only one ! * 
SMJ*^*^ drill-«a$ter, of (bourse the learner b*ndt$ ; 

fmfm J^ci#^*uU.attehUon. UsuaUy, in the ordinary 'cla$S4-:%r.ft^ 
P^f^RroOW relationship, y/tM^si resort to various devices so 
^^.f- \6M\i$t th* maximum of results (or each individual. Whilev 
l^l-J-'ijiiot Wastiiii' the. drill-master's time. At th? out-set of each 

work, ft is best to |o through the basic sentences ^ i^il 
&f?c;*?a«t onc6 (more than^ once, if time Is available) i)idih''Hj?i 
i|V.^'«horal repetition. The driU-m^fer says the item '(br«^-i:%| 
■ mH:^'*^ <>f complete sentence) afld the ent|re group rei>cat$ it^l 
W'S^^^! ^ her in chorus; the process is repeated/ and tl|ff.'« 

jn"-J*aster moves on to the next item, and so on thr<?yglj^^yi:| 
^f||^" "Out the basic sentences. Choral repetiUon, particularly* at ^i-l 
J(f|t, :the beginning of each unit, helps to remove , any fe€liiigl?.f.1 
»t«>ngeness, and particularly the embarrassment which> .?>J 
'fC'^. many people feel when called on to do something like '^1 
.v.|'^,v repeating , linguistic material with which they are^npt '.V 

ijmiliar. After the choral repetltioh, the drill-master cali^ . ' 
; ■ {, ;, Oii'each bdividuai to repeat an item; In the case of uhsati^-* 
J^./^ . factory imitation, two or three more repetitions are 1^7 

9^^4 i^o^ toore, because a point of diminishing returns is ' / 
,.t l?«tfpy.*tached» embarrassment sets in, and bad psycho^ 
K v" ' iOgicai blockage ean result), ... ' . J . } . ' ' 

l\ I : ' \ 9titfi term M0mant means only "$ourc< of Infotmatlon^ which 
z v"^^ ^ l^wve speaker normally functions as; however, since so 
i : MPX WKi^^^** Infomant with informtr "one who *sftlKhes' 
= : J0 m a Is ftdvlsabl* lo use some other lerm, such as drill- 



rfl%b ti«uiv* k |vittft%f 
of Pi||bli,^0ii haftd— or thos* who s^e avidlabl*- > 



C.'-^,#ro5fii imI'bJifil dll ittii$tove their perfonnance io:m: ':\: 
\ iJri^it'*Beb It was art acceptable $ub*tit<it« for thit of I; \=. 
*Cfi^:i^MP«aket, Hoover, anything * uatlvo spe^er' 
^ pt^co can also be recorded, $m the class-room situat - / , 
m ht appfOJdmated eveA furOiu* by **sp«ed re|>^- .5 ; 
\U-r'mk\ Id which the spoken material is spiced out with , v 
SvefilM stretches ol silence dwteg wi&h th* Ustea^':^,- 
' iteeat whAt they have just heard. Jlowad^vi, with i veiV, > , 
^4-^ £ft^ aniouiit of lecotoed material available on tape and.x o S 
disc, keyed to ft nwmbcr of weU-writteo texts in virtaallyv, 
wery Ua^ge that is in any demand, there is no Jmtificaf ; & ' 
tioii for taking refuge beWnd the excuse 'We can't get <!> ISi 
native speaker". Nor is there any basis for the accwatioft jMl 
tibat the orftl approach reduces the Am^can teacher tS. 



.. . a mere operator of the recordhjg-devke. A phono- 
':iY' ^. jtraph or a tape-recorder can only reproduce what has been -t^ 
i-r^^i^Mi. It cannot evaluate the learners* perfortnance. 
"the American tewher stilf has the highly importaiii r6le 
" of guiding and criticiring the quality of his students* imita* 
E - tiooj if he docs not have enough knowledge of the target * 

l^t^uage to do this, he is unfit to be la charge of th$ cl4^ , • 
Biitl|Jp^• V- . v- . v .; : ; - vo- :i • '::X■^■m§f§ff0WM 
.l **Md what if I haven't got a decent text-book> such M . = V ':- 
•those you've been describing? Suppose the person m- 



I so, you can wansrorm even mo biqmjjiwh 
iato sometWng at least v»aMe, tvety language-text 
'V./'llii passages which can be recast as bdsl<> ftciitencefji^ 




ifl|ili||i||i|f^ 

adding the jecessafy., br^k-d^lKSl^S 
t^wld-iip lif yotf being fotced b trtat tKe iorei|i flpli^ 
||age $ puzzle to be solved, the next step is for you fo ^ 5>s'; 
:% j?%ai* y<>^ own basic sentences with the help of the- 'siyl 
:; ttaoslatlofts you have made. (The very procejis of pfe^ 
■ , }&P0i$ thctn will help you learn them, as will th(> n<ccssl|/ " • ^ 
:^;;j,0|<^|;^#J^ oiit exactly what they eiean and how. they fit 
r^0MM00ty' Do not; however, try to bvedt new bfislc ; 
Ijiitl^^ J! your own; e^peci^ily at the bcglnnhig, there arl v^fe ;? 

traps in thfe w^^y of exceptions and ujjusual "^4^ 
^p|3fe(pl|,th|t 'm^: triii^;y<)tf,\ip. v; V ■ ■ ■ d:\'mimmM0li^ 
;. , The basic sentences constitute the first step in the le^rn- : • - 
^^^'(iti^'ptq^is, and are an tadlspeosable basis for sil that 
fWi^iWWS} as such, they must be learned completely and/>M 
WM^m>mmy-r^ Completely that tfi^y^are "ovcr.learrie4:Si:<#?' 

mes consfdeAble e^fforf, arid is, for many p^pi^/:f^"*W 

^^im4maMi. m mmmi^i bi^it tshouidiM^w 




KP##use oi^tpe larget-mguage at a later stage, the underlying 
^|Vsv;4oii-liiteUectual habits, in the shape of motor meftiomit^M 
^|f|,A:.;^^t be built uj) first, apd completely internalized so that 
pt?Ki#;I#oer*s attenU^^ i$ eV^ntuauy. fr6e4 for more rapid 
pj4,>iV|tod active jihteliectual activity without disturbance duejo ^i^i 
:g).%iaulty. knowledge of the basic elements of theJanguage,;C::^^l 

^IBittiiiiitt 

ii<ed$,){ MouTton. 19614. ; y^l;:\; m. : - ' ^ / : ^. - '^■^mm^0 
'%^:^fi. MateriaU for llngulsiically b«ed teaching: OUmaaa v - ? ^-'"^ 



llllill^^^ the >aHerd| 



the basic sentences is, for a linguistic adult, : 
W# eijough, and must be supplemented by accurate knowl- 
~Ty}^^^g!$.<4 the structural patterns contained in them, as well 
v:-^ practice oh these patterns, before; thjJS;. 



Ill 
■■lit 



^mrnl^J^ Ott to •ctiv^ imiiwvteaUott; Se!o^ the " V /| 
'/.M;!^ IWfclv©, the ^hUa l^&ffler cw go ahel4 Sft ' -J'V^ 



. |riti#l-iiiJiJof Itit^erence tt6tA those of the potet-ot - . 
^ V d^JJplfe laiiguige} and, in the child, atuqytical ability aid ' 
;;,:.,^,^|&e*t m not far, en^gh developed to enable hijfl to 'V^ 
; y i JwF cOmtsatlwto of the graamatical p&ttetiis of A^^t^ 

'^t^tM hi our -ways" with regatd tb our native UaM^ l^M 
?|:#;'.wWtl, WJd will Inevitably cafry them over into any ne^ i ' 
lO^if slanguage we leafii. To overcome this difficulty, we must 
|^.4v!3*(^o!I^* aiialytically aWare of the cause of our troubles, .;| 
&r'J:i }^- of th(^' iJobts of our fir5t-langua$e structure that are . i i?^ 



t^fnftj tfie$e grammatical mattew. and hence need ib *ely 



'^gi^ the findins^ Of professional Unguljttie analysts, who haye 



|^*t large rd»e to play in finding the point* of. difference an<|^^'^^ 
iialdng thttn known tb us. Since no two target-language 



3^ 4^ have the iamb points of difference from English, thii job f^^ 

g :^,/, has to be done separately for each language, and embodied ' > -^'^ 

f^iW wparate discussions; there is no such thing aa ''general ' -i^ 
Bl^'t:|fammar*> which can solve these problems at once and for >f 

li^^pilBgUagei; -A ':^ > ■■■■ -■'.■'/.yA:' -: X,- • . illil^^^ 

l)ifflculties can arise, as pobted out In Chapter. 3, on • ^{ J 
^rKfcfi lev^s of Ungulfitto struchire. They should be. taken up,; 'iVS: 
in an ideal language-text, immediately after the basic sen- ' " 
: tences in each unit, with a section devoted to pronunciation 
?v r spelUng, and another devoted to grammatical matters 
^^,3! :(both morphology and syntax). If not after each group 
.^Kj, 0f basic sentences, then the grammatical discussion should 
; 5 j«a^ after every other group or so. (It is not dwirable to 
k^xfilVe a sej>atate section at the end of the book to which all , 
fitment of pronunciation is relegated; this procedure l^i'^U 
vSotdi too much encouragement to those who wish ^. 



Mil 



■Ml 



_i^;-<^ftegleet pfonunclatibn and consider It <'unhuportant'^^^lj| ft .! . 
^^j^ng; i^vJEbrelgn JangMage,) ;:Herb" ; we--iaii)llii -'^f >lt^^^ 
¥^T- rJ^J^^^^ '^^ «P«<14p pronunc|ation-te^.tufe8 J , : - 

fflERjCiiwiiiiw^ 



' \ BVtLDltJb NBW LANOUAOE-HABJTS $i ^ 

> ; C OefffiAft (bom Rchder and TwaddcU) t l^f ; 

tt ^ ' '\^^1f|ie tw Oermah i^^rds for /t|^--.the a<:cu$ativ« mkh and the 1" 
' ' dative ittlf— etid In jouads which do not hormally occur at th^ - , ; 
end o( English words. . . . The sound at the end of mJch ha3 to ^ ' 
^ . ^ |n(ide <|ulte distlrtct from both ck aod jA. since all three $pund$' - \ 
^ jtfiS pjai of th« Oermatt prontincIaUon system^ atid &lt three are . 
?vr?^ :dWlnc«vely different frorh each other in Oermam Practice nkW 

*>/ and Idi t And tnkli me (accusative), Thefl practice the com- . " V 

% : . ^W***^ practice iikh and hoch A/^ A, up. ? \ 

hff^K , ' Hib efc-sound of Oettnan occurs in English btily before the yoH^^ 
? ^ loUM In words like Ai^w^rt, One waV to Team lb hear It is to pro- 
r^r ^ jounce with a strong *h\ then shorten Aimi<J/i to hue, v? 

Ol^' i^P*'*? ^^t^ P"* * ^^0^ 'f" in ^ront of hue: ihue. 
. . Thett mp lifted the wrong *A*s VOu should be pretty close to German 
- 1^ * Another trick is to take a deep breath and si6i a short *ti 




. eve)^tt|!^^lsei;|^ 
these vocal acfth - ji^^i* 
careful listening mr.^W^' 

'4M 



i 



UWfeJv r.'i* i^f^*' CQmnants. Tb« wn$onfint« r, </, n and th^ tvw «|»"nk'i:^ ^ 
JW- ^' < (sJmiUif Eng. aflsl ate knpwn as dental (?on»o-:ri? M 

W^trV. MiJU. since in Italian they we pronounced with the tlp'of the Xonm't^ 
against the inside of th* Upper front teeth. In this resM^;#| 
^^"^ ^ith the torrespondlM English sounds, |o that ifcw X{,^A 
nt^lff'M^^* are usua Iv pni^nounc^ with |be tio ojt the lonpje raised. fi^y>MA 
i''*'*^ upper frt>ftt teeih. but farther back, acalntt 'TM 
^= > ff^-ridge. PractI* the^ifTmnce between the Italian WtK? 

■ jCfol (famiiy nahte) teeny ;. , ' . : ' ^ \l 

r,]p^ Tool (family nan^e) Oaytotjft ^ 

*fib,?'net" (adj.) net ' . 

^IiijBi:^«tMy":::: ^.i;-:.--' .:/\\-i^:/";-pat«'::; 

4 . 'i C4ft b« seen from these examples that the main ir+rl 
i '^' ^ ^^^'isis Is laid on a practical understaodini of the major "-4 

^^lilitil 



p^oem, lium^ iswij 'i^ Pttnah sail Bi#rh7p ' ' 'V^ 
divetowe bet*«eii the coiiviijioflal spclUiig SJiJ the f<^' 



tuaj facts of th^ toiiguaee Is Uiaf extetiHV^ j>fe$ett- 
.'i^^Q^ afid <iiiciu^Qii of |^roDU!lc^atiott•problem> are es^ii^ 
"mi iuid the most efflciest aid la this c^mtectiofr H % 



'''^a»»cri^<?i»/lA >Jifte texts ^o| i^|M?hto| these two Ian* 
V. guagei, w basic sedteoces ard $ivln In miep coluMa^, as 
ib6^ ^p, S%: In de%jg with IaA|w$ges>h0$<r5thbi- 
;.;/ -. ^Mm» W« cio^ the actiifd pfonundatioa (e.|: Oeman, ; t > 
. Sfttalsh, ItaUaa, Huagar^xi), yery fe# text-books u|e the - 
thife^co|jima technique, t^ortifeately, many hafye leam- . . 
:tf« tt>m$totlie|t ta^kMfithtJi^jl^ " ' 

- . M tradiUoftal orthography^ th^ "real*' language, and ^ 
:\ ' $et}t the use of any otheif type 0! spelling, evch though It 
liaay give 4 faf more accurate representation of what they 
m actnally leambig t6 hear add Say, and may U the lonft - ; • ^ 
. . :m be more helpful to them than dlvliig head foremost V 1 i> 
totp the confusing and mlsteadlng convcntlohil spellhig. i 
^ ^ . pue to th^ mlsumce met from learnert with this attitude, ."If 
-.1 Udf^ lyritet^ of texts now spend the exlra time and few pub^ ^^-^1 
' Jlh^ want to invest the extra money in the complicate ; ---i 
il*|;Job required when so much spechii pjresf^woft: U ' ' 
to ^et f transcription. If a transcHp'tI<<n k u^ at - ^ ; 



i 'S lV^tl^W NEW LANOUAOfi-MABITS 





LiMim 


Hea)>-wow> 


DlSTlNOUISHEA 


SU 

lo$ 

la 

la 

la 

el 


cuatro 
bucnos 
tnuchas 


viaje 

e^posa 

pcrmi«> 

muchacho 

matela 

b^kul 

Estados 

scfloriu 

sab 

o^clna 

autob^ 

cajas 

maUtas 

dtas 

graciaS 


pequeClo 

Unldos 

Oonidlez 

de cspera 
de adum 
p^ra Madrid 
de caramelos 



We may expeci to find phrases with both a determtnet and a 
Umiter, for example los dos pnquetes the iwo packages, 

2* Nouns. All Spanish nouns have a basic stiigular form, and 
many also have a plural form. (They have no possessive form like 
English nouns; compare man, men, as well as man's, men*s.) plural 
formation Is by the addition of or to the base as foUov.'s: 





StKOULAR 


PlUkal 


Base ends in 
unaccented vowel 
Add 


tarde 
nocbe 
dia 

muchacha 
muchacho 
carameto 


tardea 

nochei 

d!as 

muchachas 
muchacho^ 
caramelos 


Base ends in 
consonant 
Add •es 


seftor 

baul 

autobiis 


seftorei 
baulei 

autobuses 



Italian (from Hall, 1959, Unit 11): 

4, Verbs: The Perfect fhrase. 

Pattern 169 
^ h^f caplto **I have understood** 

pR|(^" abbiamo capito "we have understood'* 




^ERIC|iii.|iii||||ii|^^^ 



PattMpU$ rf fro-CompUmtnU. 

. Pattern 341 

M«iitM "liAvIn* verified U«m$elv«» a bavlug uken plac*** 
/i ; : ' fcud ilmlUrly: 

j^pbtolo '•havtei known It" ^ 
MHvJkUd "hiivin* wrived tber«^ 
wettnUitcMnl Vn^Qt^ to me'* 

Ski littAlfetttiilotM »v6)t«4i netrXula MagiUk "a manifetUtiofl 
t' ^hlch wu^d in Oreat Hall" 

b^tnik * t»6t»-fihlt* verbal form, like th* pttnttA partldple and 
tb« toSnWw (Unit W-C-2), the past participle takes aU pi-O- 
complements suffixed to it. 

To the trdditional gram^^iariab and the structural lin- 
guistic analyst alike, grammar a fascinating topic in itseU; 
but for the average language-learner, it has only a strictly 
functional purpose, that of helping him to understand 
h<?w the target-langi'.tge ticks. iUl grammatical explana- 
tions should therefoie be limited to fulfilling this aim. 
whether they are presented in print for the learner to read 
and absorb, or if Oiey come up in class-room discussion. 
KfembHzlng of ruled hi and for themselves, hi the way 
described on pp. 19-20, is of very questionable value for 
the ordhiaty learner. At most, he may be expected to know 
the principles Involved (whether he can spout a rule 
verbathn in the exact form it is given in the text-book or 
not) so as to apply them in his. pattern-drills and his free 
conversation (cf. Chapters 12 and 13). Th.i hhportant 
question is whether he can make the necessary agree- 
ments, say, between determiners, head, and modifiers, or 
whether he can use the appropriate auxiliary hi a perfect 
phrase. Grammar, to have any place at all b the learnfaig- 
process. must be thoroughly functional. 

On the other hand, it should be clear that grammar, hi 
the sense we have given it here (an analysis of the stoiO- 
tural patterns inherent hi the habits of the target-language). 
Is by no mean? "banished" from the leamhig-procesi or 
even "de-emphasized'*, as some superficial critics have al- 
leged. On the contrary, it has been glvtti a more meanhig- 
j^^function and hence a larger share of attention than h^ 
s foVKe^^ been customary. The Only kind of grammar that 
pp IP been banished is the khid which we have (as pohited 



piiiiiiiliptiii^^ 

V 6Uf \h CUpttt 4) inherited froin wUqulty, :th#.MlA 
l :y|ei*.^tdthefceft(Uf$ftnc^tH^iAg^^ " ' 




. ¥ ^9^'been glvei) fdf their iise/To "thl< eW, 



I 




.... , , « exc^m^ie of a slmplt stibstltutlon-drill ' . m 
/yVf^n^h comtnjctlOA NOOH 4- th^ prSbosWoo 4e "or-f, ; - 
■if;>MMfln6l^iih$ j)pssessl6n, set for the drill-mast^f. - t 
$^^;..t6 glvfe tl^e com^tete expression that Is used as a startiii^- \ Jj 
g-j - v JJdittt, and thdti to call on various students to substitute one 'K'M 



i^'= ' jjouti or anotlier af»f de "of*: 

'C' "/^ Drill-Master; ■ 
• 14 </* /<i«r^. La 



teamef<t^){ , .. 

I plume de m tanti "my auAtta \ ;f -f 

pen ^ ; ' • • ] -r.^. 

Individual St^ldents?/^ 

la ptmi de /m *'l<«»*8 P<^h 



5- 



ta ptMe de moH oHcU "xny Uri*;V.\ v 

;::'.cie*sp<»",- : . - ~ '"■;v;^ 

La pkme de m6nsie\M' Duran4 ; * 

^*Mr. Durand's pen", : . , 
La plutne de mddame ''i^ePmilUMM 
^'Mrs-Pcrtault's pen". ! ? ■ ■ 
La plutHe de tn<^n /Ur "my son*i) • 

L(ip\me4f "fljy daugiipvj 
ter's pen'*« . : ■ ; 

Ui ptime de tna fiUiieVa^ii^^M 

'Mp^*y- ■ --^ I : ;f 

; that, in this drill, all the item? following de "of* 

, m substituted, the one for the other, wimoUt ^y 
, wiDg/^ in the rest of the frame. In thlfli particular drill, 
' '^J^^totPt we would avoid usbg a 8ubstituti6tt-lt«n as 



J^onsUut DuraUd, 
l4adame PerraulL 

Hafitte. 
ykpnte. 



. V^^^ "the teacher", because la plume de^Uyy 

' ' professeur'^am have to involve a change In the bm^'j:--':r. 



7 I Latin 6od$tnictlofl;5^v,i-k 

^gi|^j|^|||m>ji&;iff 'the:;ii6^^ 

'^^!^^^<' W^/. , Puella pfQperat "The girl hastehs'V 
^}frMmii<mK , /i^Weola pwp^wf "The farmer h4$*->''":.^;^ 

Mtrv- V***!^**' -^^ ' A?#/<^p^<>/>^>•<^/'Thesa^orhaste#^''■-v>/v 

t^Wd propem "tesbla h^teh?».:fX-:, 
f Ml^?', S^^I"*'- ki$Wpropem "The queen hastenR:^-'i 

. \ Pw?/^. , : Puetla pfoperat "The girl h^teus*^ ^ '"■ ' • 



h^J^ '-'' Xft general, the pattern-drill should b4 kept quite short, 'J^i/ 
:.:;containlng pot more than six or eighj Items; many spe^iaf-i?:-'*! 




. l^efi knowledge of the pa.rt of the frame that does n6|; 
. change. TJe learner shotjld always given the BagUsE - - 
r • - meaning of what he has Just said in accordance with the 
. . substituUonj If the meaning is not kept In mfiid -A': 

- , , aU the time (and checked on by being given out loyd), tB ^"^^ 
/ . repetition may become mere parroting without understand*', 
liig of what is being said. -^^ 
, \ \M fn a progressive substituUon-drill, the basic frame is kept - 
' - the same, but the parts of the frame are changed, one after 
the other, as in the following French and Utln drills, each 
gj* them an expansion of the one given above: * - *> 

ERIC 



Ill 



Drill-Mastet: 
I ta plume de ma tdnte^ 



BUiLDINO NEW LANOUAOE-kABItS 
French 

Leamcr(s): 
La plume de ma tante **my 

aunt*s peii*V 
ta plume de Jeah^'icM% peii". 
La cravate de Jean "John's 

La cravate de man oncle **my 

uncle*s neckW* 
La iourchette de man ohcle 

**my uncle's fork". 
La iourchette de ma tante **my 

aunt*s fork" 
La plume de ma tante "my 
aunt*s pen**. 

Leamer(s): 
Puella properat "The girl has- 
tens". 

Agrkola properat "The farmer 

hastens". 
Agrkola amat ^The farmer 
loves". 

Galbdamat "Galba loves". 
Galba labdrat "Galba toils". 
Lesbia labdrat "Lesbia toils", 
Lesbia vocat "Lesbia calls". 
Puella vocat "The girl calls", 
Puella properat 'Th^^X has- 
tens". 

This type of drill Is very helpful, immediately after a 
number of simp!e subs.tition-d rills, to give the learner a 
chance to introduce all the material he has learned that fits 
into the same frames he has just been practising. Naturally, 
it Is up to the drill-master either to prepare appropriate 
drills on his own, thinking out carefully in advance what 
words will fit into what frames, or to use appropriate drills 
prepared by some-one else. A pattern-drill, of even the 



Cravate. 
Mon oncle. 
Fourchette, 
Ma tante. 
Plume, 



Drill-Master: 
Puella properat. 

Agrkola. 

Amat. 

Galba. 

Labdrat, 

Lesbia. 

Vocat. 

Puella, 

Properat. 




.7 x'^< : ' ■ - ^ ' " , j'Menty and I doh't wy thm. >: - 

^J»or fltt^ «<J ll(V(t Vsu4 tl ifdr q^i (i<? lUvmos Usitd y y<> t\ 
,4^ ; t0c4<iUc6s «\ clubt tptt^discos al (l\it>? "Why. don't 

. , • - . , -r you and I tak^ the r^coi'd-playiy 

- td lb* club?" ; ^ 



piiiiiilliii^^ 



t<Ji nlf\a$ y yo Vinitnps per un md^% 
mtHto sohfhehte ^Tbe glr|$ arid t 
&r<i ^omlrtj for Ju^t d minuted / 

cosas tn la fi^std "Albert itw I 
observe many things jit th« fiesta**, 

_r(fot^repldcemeht of oomliiative by accusative 
fiburt becomes direct object of verb): 



brill-Mastet: 
W' PueUam videt 

Oatba. 
>: ' A^Hcota. 



Leamer(s): 
Puettam vtdet **He sees the 
Oalbam videt ''He sees Oalba'V 
Agtlcotm vWe/ **He sees the farmer". 
I^autam videt **He sees the sailor"* 
Lesbiam videt "He see.^ Le$bla*\ 
Reglnam videt **He sees the q\xttn'\ 
Puellam videt "He sees the girr\ 



These three examples are all from fairly elementary 
levels of structure; but simple correlatlotl-drills can be 
used at all levels, and are particularly useful for empha- 
sizing the changes which come about when clauses are 
made subordinate (are incorporated or '^embedded*' In 
others), as in the following for the use of the subjunctive 
Instead of the indicative after a verb phrase like H faut que 
*1t Is necessary that , . In French: 



DriU-Master: 
It faut. 
Hie fait. 

II faut quUl le fosse, 

nievolt. 

lUenumge, 

lUefinU. 

It le vend. 

tt le prend. 



Leamer(s): 

// faut "It is necessary*'. 

Ilk fait does it^ 

II faut qu'H le fosse "It Is necessary 
that he doit"* 

7/ faut qu*il le vote **It is necessary 
that he see it"* 

// faut quHl le mange "It is neces* 
sary that he eat it". 

n faut qu'il le finisse "It is neces- 
sary that he finish it" 

// faut qu'il levende ^It is necessary 
that he sell it" 

// faut qu'il le prenne ''li is neces- 
sary that he talce iV\ 



SlC -'i v-fWiay. Imt as In thp progressive sab$tittitioft-drill|, Iti/'?'^ 
llFr' ^e <!6rr*Utl<)fl-drili first one eieitient arid theft th(^ btH>r 'Htf. 
CU\>*Wj(0 Jfebwged. If the ftmt to be v{»rled has only t#' \ 
?I^^^Mf»1^*»* ^ faave a pro^z-^w/v* correlation* - ^f 

r:^X(<mt'i^ bi the foUowJiig ode for Oernian, In which th^ tlW 
'f >dt a«cti$fktlve Slid d^Uve after specific preposlUons {$ k^i{ :'^^\ 

Ik t> l>ri]l-Ma$t^f ' ' Leamer(s)j ■ 4< 



|f Mify^Wi f/<rrf, , m 4m Pferd •Svith the horse". 



OA^J#.> .v^ t ; . phni <ks md "without the hOrse*^* ■ ^ v: . 

ikH'rr-M^* "T :?^'<*'^^>iWM«</«withoijfth^d6g% 

■ ' . ' J^<>»</rfm^w«<f*'£romthedog'». - v V 
^P^fff^' : ;;v ' *'on4er5/<j(fr "from the city". /- X/' ' . 
^C' ;¥>!fff . T '^/tf Stddt "over the cltv'V - ' • \ 

'-^SS^^f''' • ' y^^'^ th« house'*. ''^ ' .T" 

H'.?^<f;*^i V / ■ " ;^6^(/^f^c*e "out of the comer", ' v : :> v r; 
# ^K: . -t . / ?^ J< is**?**! •'.aloui.d ,th^'coniet?»; ■ ^r^. 

':Kf* . ' Xi/w>4:P/«fM''abSutth|h6f^^'V . 

l^);^^"^^ hav6'thrte :of tnor^ parts, the drlli naforaily becbm^ ^ - 
if.iv/ t^J?***^^?*^* 16ti$er, In a trl- or quddrlpamu a^aagemertt 
'^i: •': VNOt^ally, it Is not rewarding to vary more thah three parti 



ERIC 



ait a time, as In the followiiig drill for JtalJart (i$i)BJfi6t, 
.PW^CT OB jEcrr^ [noun ot projnoun), and v^kb) i ^ 

Qmmi^ t MoHa c6m' Clovanui t Maria cdmprano 
r ' prand ta cm. la ma '♦lohu and Mary buy 

^ the house", 

ff* Ohvatml Maria ta cdmpt^HO . 

"John and Mary buy H". 
Gidvanni, Giovanni ta ccmpra "John 

:, * buys it". 

Vedirt, Giovanni ta Vtf<fe "John sees 

it". 




- I see the ioVV ;■■'^^iSliiS^^^^ 

taca^d. /^<?/ compriamo la casa **We 

iiiiilH^^^^^^^ -'^ //^•■buyiWhouse^V-^' -^ 

t >V I^w. i'^^^ cdmprano la casa *'They gfi 

:X : buy the house'^ % 

'5/^^ Giovanni e Maria. Giovanni e Maria cdmprano la V|| 

ij v f c<wa **John and Maty buy 

i The number of such drills that cah be constructed, even 5^? 

/V on a simple group of patterns at the elementary level, Is 'j^, 
surprisingly larce. The "bom language-learner** practises 

V v> this kind 6f variation more or less instinctively and, often, ^ 15 

more or less outside of awareness, for fun^ while he or she 
V\ Is going about . eVcry-day business; but, for many people, 

this kind of drill needs to be made explicit and ffe<iuent* 
: : 80 that it becomes a large part of the work done in any 

V , given unit. The exercises given hi most conservative Ian- 
' ^ guage-texts are insufficient in both quality and quantity, 

and should be supplemented by large numbers of pattern- 
drills covering every point that has arisen b what Is bebg 
worked on, Needless to say, the pattem-drlUs should em- 
; u phasize those respects in which the target*language differs 
; r from the leamer*s language. If, for instance, both French 
'S and English have in common the structure susject + 
; pfcfiDtCAtfi for the declarative sentence, as In U (ravaille ^'1 
; : work*-, there Is no need for a pattem^irill to get this pobt 
1,- across to the English learner of French or to the Ft^r: ^ If ^ 
^ - Hepumer of English, 

V > \ ; 7jKere, as h the other aspects of the learning-process we 
- . hjtye been discussing, if the learner is **on his own" he can 

;r tt^VfcrtheJess construct pattern-drills as necessary, Once he 
' solated the points that cause difficulty, and perceived 

#; ERJC : 




<^%c|i«if, in we pcnomviig ?im wnere our aucouon i$ cgiiea -cra; 
' thf t^rtditioQ <it speech or muste, present-day virtu^«lC^t 
f'ft&Dftcir^jlM almostwhdDyon "set pieces^ Actors mei^^ v; i 
'ie ♦}ieir]iiics attd speiik tnem In plays; muslelans either "/^ 



jjl^ jo|igcf Ifi Jkiaiic, and down, to the Idttw part of the 
|J^^t««tith ceotwry tm^m 4s Humniel, Becthovetj, 
^d Liszt gaiii^ ^ majdf piH ol tlieir fanie thtough theii 
(kill a$ Ifiipi^vlsers. 3m i$ ahao$t the ody aspect 6t pres- 
ei^t-day tmic ^hm improvisation lias retob^d its Un- 
portaace. But our whole view of language will be .hadly 
distorted unless we recogul^ thie fuhdaii^entally improvisa' 
toiy nature of cveiy-day linguistic activity (including our 
•Hhlnldng**, i.e< talking to ourselves, as well as in overt 
conversaUon). 

The first step in training ourselves to deal with unex- 
pected material in the target-language is to practise the 
passive understanding of unfamiliar material, through our 
ears and our eyes aUke, This is most effectively done 
through review-work on passages which contain iicw^ ar- 
rangements of words and constructions we have already 
learned in basic sentences and pattern-analysis and -prac- 
tice. Of course the Intelligent learner will always be re- 
viewhig previous work anyhow, maldng sure that he has not 
forgotten what he learned earlier, in his concentration on 
more recent acquisitions. The ty^ of work which we are 
suggesting here is a major subdivision of the over-idl cate- 
gory of reviewj milike ordinary reviewing, however, this 
kind will enable the reader to develop further skills aS he 
goes over already familiar ground. 

Most traditional-style language-texts hava passages for 
review reading, designed b general along the lines we have 
suggested These are very good, and afford much-needed 
practice In reading at sight. However, they need to be 
supplemented, for auditory purposes, by material designed 
primarily to be heard and responded to orally: the sor 
called review-dialogue, The essential aim of such a dia- 
logue is to g^ve the leamer some idea of how what he has 
already gone over might be used, in different combinations, 

native speakers of the language; the impression pro- 




......... . ,. .., 



v,^.:/; Mlchielj ^ <eA<)r«i vie}ai qu« acompa- 
fi*^- , • , flabait a Uw ttuchachw cuando s " / . . '. 

a-'^!';-: - ttJeii <<^n'mucha6h<M. . 

^'^v' t^P . Ah, Jri. iPeW W cre*« en MO? ' j V 

•V' . Mich««ii Todo el rtundo k> dice. . j 

. Michael: to se cncuentran dueflas. cn- 

*/.V J^tor; T«l vti exJsUan en el siglo xrx, > > 

- peroftbeflelXX. 'a ■-.■>. 
:':^N.V. ; - iS*IJ^lico9algunaesMflo a? V " ur't 
JT-^.?. .. , SiS c«n variaj, pero especial- 

. tfieiite coo uiUi ROilta CoiU- 

- lei.tEti.J , ' 



This review-dialogue follows, to Agard's Unit 14, hfitd 
U: . on the basic ientencc$ (of which part were given on p. 5 1 ) 
■y. and a section of substltation-drills. The vocabulary is en- 
tirdy based on that of preceding units, with the e)iception 
of 4 few addition^ words, which are listed, together with 
their meaning, to the margto. No English equivalent Is 
given;" part of the purpose of the review-dialogue \t to 

^ *T1jc ^meajitai of this dialogue i»i P.— Hello, MIchaell M.— 
FtUfl You here! How long a time wlihogt seeing yout f.-^lWt 
»t>fo»<l. I PMsed fhe summer In Spain. M.— You dont wyl 
' ^ fi?* J? W*^*' T**^" ^" P.~What do you want to know? 

™ ^ 1 l^vt a real curiosity to know something 
A. «^fic about duennas. R^Duennas^ What*s that? M.— Those 
pj^ wkf who went along with girls when they went out with 





1 ft^^ tb6 ti^ 6f the 



> • - 



^#r#W^m«lriiSttnati6n 00 tli« i^f^Hm oi da^g w4 

' )4 'ft (^hx»n $ituatioo, the rtvIe^-^U^^ogue, to b6 
woi^etfective, is preswitcd first as a pwdy auditoty excr- 
ds*/ *ith boob closed* TI1& drill-inSBter ^eads a sectioii 
thrp^ without stopping; tbea ht reads it again, saying 
cadi' sentenee once and waiting tat tji© group to repeat it 
in chorus. Still no translation, but at this point the driU- 
juaster allows any learner who has hot fully understood the 
dialc^e to aslc for an estplanatlon of the part that was n^t 
clear. Then ano^ter time through, the drill-inasler model- 
ling each sentenae and calling on first one individual aud 
then another to repeat, the sentence that has just been read, 
A fourth thne through, agah with the hidivldual repetition 
and each leatoer giving the J&glish meaning for the sen- 
tence he or she has Just repeated. Then the group passes 
to another SjSCtlQn of the review-dialogue and treats it the 
tame way. 11 tUs manner» translation is not.^thfely ban-, 
ished, but is postponed, for each part of the dialogue, to a 
stage when the learner h^ had a chance to become thor- 
oa^^y fam^ar with the sentences and to grasp their 
mejuJng, preferably through direct association in h|s 
faiagiaatiofl with the real-life situation to which they refer. 



Uyi *o. ^-5«t if! not sure. H^r-T^f* uttH mf 
mots, thea? ^.—Mayb* Aey existed in the otoetcendi centuiy. 
, Mi la ti)» twentKth. M.— i»d you go oiH with uy S«mbh 
sevetal. bit e»5d2ly with odei Xosltn 





-i'pehdft*" 6? ' mask, ' d^cot^Mg ^ WC^p 



for evety unit; wTtiiout the fohrtil oti^liiikjii ofa 
tokv.i ^kmi^CQVAp^y, reheartals, a stage, $fld so fotth. ' 
^--Ittbly, a| tt6 l^araers go over the i^vi6w^iial<^e9, 
m tiUdhs th* part* from m^ory, theyi^ 




•gg Ift^^.ltt^fi j^^ in vocabuliity or Ift. 



^ JtriK^tut^, TWs is it should be,- sine? HV 
i{Rt. w m^y^ia^lt inteonttiiate step on th6 way to devrf^ 
.<»(rf<i|ifr66^ expre«io»,iii iflaproylsatidii, Ti»6 flnaf lyVi 
'^f?J^-^* ^ cacb uiiit should be iaiprovb^d but 



as;: 



'mm 



^^^^«l<?tored,<j6«iy^tioi>, .iii, which two, of ^mof* learners 

topics and aJorig pb^eter^M. 
'^^..TW ^-Imlortantr^oal of this activity is to develop 
imofiy Idi ym^ has tdready been leaned at any paftictdi^^' 
points m <o develop originality ct individuaUty of expre^ 
riott, (Thof^ are very ledtlmate goals, but belong itt a 
much la^er stege,) The subject-m;itter of the coov^rsatiool 
may be sugg^^^ In the text, either in quite gcneriil termf 
or with mdre specific guide-lines hdd down for the speak* 
ers,asintbefollowh)g. 

Spanish (Agard,Unft 14): 

Ji Ti^^ ftjbout idme frkiKit of yobn who sre getting iparr^ 
r n^/- Bx|>l»iajn| Anwl^Ato daUog to a SpanlMd of Utlo Aiaeflcan. 



m 



The r6l6 o( the driU*m$ster In this situatioii is primarily 
that of observer and critle, and re$oUrce-per$ott for any 
linguistic problems that may arise. In many language^ 
classes, conversatidn gets restricted to queition-and*answer 
sessions between teacher and stud^ts; as a device, this (s 
satisfactory in itself/ but it should not be the only or even 
the maUi part of the proceeding^; The learners need to 
over-come any Inhibitions they may have about converse 
ing^ not only wHh the driil*master/ but with each other, 
In this type of situation, the more extrovert and even 
show-off the learner is, the better. The drill-master has 
to use judgment in deciding whether to break in on a con- 
versation or not in order to correct some granunatical 
error. By and large, the temptation to do so is great^ and 
should be restrained except in cases where gro$s errors are 
constantly being made and are being re-lnforced by going 
uncorrected. In general, however, It U better to Jet small 
errors go until the end of the conversation, and then stmpty 
correct theta briefly, with repetition of the accurate express 

■ siott by the entire group. In our culture, tl^e average lan- 
Mg^leamer has, from the start, too many Inhibitions, 

goj^t^els undet too much pressure to either produce a 



:v 4l^ft|th© lm6. (How rtiitiy of us would ever l^am td >6#:. r:4^- 
-mi:!^ 8 crab Of two In tht wocess?) ; 



W^:^l:*^J^^<»^''^'^tfy^e to the group his tk<jr^€?^l 
masiefe^ the t<!6hniqu6. ail the tiiembers m'^^Ml 
v; .i.; V i^jdred off and |lVen a tolJic tiei converse ott; While they a^e "' 'O 
. all golflg at 6ft<5e , In a "buzz-session" (lii relatively low ' ' 
(<>nei, so as not to ^ake up the class next door), the 
drill-master goes aropd frotn one pair to another and ^ 
••listens fa" for a minute . or so at a time. This technique ^ ' 
glv<» everybody, even in i relatively lar^e group, a chance 



l^yl to be converting all the dme. TTien, when the intermediate 
rtage htis been reached, more fortnal types bf Presentation 
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can be undertaken, such as brief oral composltloiis (based 
on encycldpa<kiia-artlcl«;\<^tten language, 
or the like) or debates, $s iri the following suggestions fof 
discussions of music (Italian, from Kali, 1959, Unit i4) : 

Look up in ih^ntu^chpfdh UaUan<i ot ebcwher^ aod hold con- 
VemUoM or give rtpoHs (with example^ on phono^apW^ 
plaved.or$ua«^,th*4oUoWiflgor$lmllartopic«i *' 
I. One or more Verdi opera*. 

a. One or more operas by Rossini, Donizetti, BeUlnl, Puc^l 

4. Eigbieentlnxntury lulian violins. 

5. Italian church-mu$ic. t 

6. ItaUan opera in eighteenth-century EngafBa Titatf Addl- 

»ott*8Sp«/a/,>rl«tter» on the opera). 

7. As many arguments on music as you can get going. 

It should be clear from this type of work that the oral- 
auditory approach to langliage-leaming is in no wise iniml- 
O to medium- or high-level fatellectual activity; it only 



||i^\H»WtDiNO tANOUAOE-tlABlTS 
'WiM typ6 4 concern at the poltA where It belongi, : 
Wmt 4 flS b«tti» h4» been ^alnea Iti the usige m 
bittlook 6^ eveiy-^y lif^ in the tfirgeM0|iM$e tod the 
citttWoi which It U ft vehicle. . ' ^ 

We mliit also emphasize the ma)or t61e plaved by group 
activity In an aU-hiclusive langagc-lcaming process. 
Humaa Unguistio behavior U, as pointed out hi Chapter 9, 
both an Individual and a social phenomencin, Each Indi. 
vidual has (o build up his own Idiolect, In learahig a for- 
elgn Uoguaiie as weU as his own native tongue; but he has 
to build it up in company with and through interaction 
with other Individuals, fat a group. The optfanum size for 
a language-learning group varies from four or five (for 
the mott exotic and difficult languages, e.g. Japanese, 
Chinese, or Burmese) to ten or eleven (for the more 
familiar languages). Two or three Is, in general, too few; 
more than fifteen comes to be excessive. In most of pur 
high-echools and colleges, this is of course a counsel of 
perfection, sfaice administrative parsimony often loads 
teachers down with classes ot twenty-five, thirty, and even 
more. With the help of audio-visual aids (cf. Chapter 18), 
or even without them, using the techniques of choral repe- 
tion, rapid-fire repetition or question-answering by bdi- 
\Hlduals, and "buzz-sessions" that we have discussed in the 
last four chapters, the alert and vigorous teacher can ac- 
complish a great deal even with a class of twenty-five or 
thirty. (One of the most lively and eager groups 1 ever had 
was a lower-intermediate French class of twenty-seven.) 
But anything over thirty is unmanageable, by any method 
whatsoever, and should be the object of violent protest 
and Insistence that it be split up; no teacher or drill-master 
can ever hope to do a satisfactory job with such a large 
group. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum of posslbUltics, a 
person may be learning a language alone, or a group may 
be working without an official teacher, llie person work- 
ing on his or her own will simply have to use imagination 
in creating as many of the situations as possible, spe- 
cially by acting as his or her own drill-master and conver- 
^ "lonal paitner. In an faidependent grpup, it Is best to 




_^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ ^^^JM 

(«l&ef My 01 in a group) Is that oh* 14 dcpri\^fcF8;is 



^J 1 to;iie<llftt#|f^<t^ fts to th* a<;<ur$<5y of one's analogical -.U' 




.^iKf (6 »Vtth4i.Aft,4iffl<?Qlriw vifi66t whlcK most 3 

imt W I*a«% a «ei*. language 'ar<5 tie reSlilC liot 'df 

M ajrtittidf (itftct:aU, iv^ imt^pt iu^^ 
lliA Umfd PAh taagi|ag6, mM oUtchii<&o^, it that!) but 

, 0f Inliibltloni tWt 6iJr iiultiit^ Impolfti on us. ii ^t^lpi ii-m: 
\- .; . we can be In a^ <sny|^>nnie^t wbere language-I^andng is ^ ;v / 
' jook?4 on te a ttwiifly, rather thim a bostile o^ to(icldn^. n? 
I ^ way, Iwt lt |s not absolutely ass^ntfai; Alt that any person 

?eea^. .to kwi a foreign lapguage ^iiccessftilly, Is free<iom ^ 
.4r' |fom fear <>f pefasg cottspl<aiot[s by fBlkteg'''fwihy noises" 
f^r Of new aswjctoaoia bt iom W meaningjn^ reasonably H'l; 
f i itifettto^j-aitd a ^ghesi to pw^ by trial itfd 4f 
^v ./ .*^»*!r» flot betel! afraid to niatcii inlstakes, but bdng wUfiiff v?>; 
/i^;i ;<0 .1«?Ut'k>dj those one make! All of these prcrequIsM 1^- ^^ 
are matters of attitude, rather than of innate ability, Giveii 
these attitude and a reasonable amount of energy ^d 
application, any normal person, whether Amerldan or froin 
any other cultural back-ground, can learn a new language 
successfully. 
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the $g6 ot about ten or so, « child ean pick up a 
■ $et of. iiiieut$tio habits with little or no interference 
froth those of hl$ native language; For a chiidi therefore, 
it does tnak6 sense to expect him to "pick up the foreign 
language in the same way he learned bis mother tongue'', 
and to arrange one's procedures accordingly. Witb m- 
guistic adults^ however, as pointed out on p. 18, any such 
aim is illusory, because they already have ^rmly "\ed, not 
only In their brains, but in the motor habits of tl. tir ner- 
vous systems and muscles, the patterns of their nahve Ian- 
guage, which are bound to interfere with any new patterns 
ttiey may try to build up. Our main concern in this Part 
will be, therefore, with the main respects in which such 
Interference can arise, and the lines that the prospective 
learner can follow to over-come such interference. We can 
hardly enumerate all the characteristics of idl the Ian' 
guages that a modem American might conceivably be 
called upon to learn, since there are at least three thousand 
different languages on earth, and, in present-day conditions, 
virtually none of these can be said to be beyond the range 
possible interest or need. (In Appendix A, we shall 
give a brief indication of the major difficulties that arise 
With the eight currently most widely studied languages.) 
We can, however, indicate briefly the main sources of in- 
terference that arise out of the structure of American 
En^sh, so that the prospective learner can apply these 
Unts to the problems he finds with the language of his 
cbo(ce. We shall be^n with the phonological system of 
! ; . inuish and then take up problems that arise out of 
Yr^^ morphology, syntax, and lexical structure. 



hf^ t^ltil^Wcaqoti^ i^p 4Utertfil from thos* of Ji'61t. >^ 
V othcl- lan^ac$^$. my begin With the vowel-souad^; of ^ 

?Kn ^ :.il?)i>^^baye the Mowing; ' . .. ^i:; 

^' ■ " ^ - --.^chse Vowels" Ux Vowels : - ■ 1^ 

)3xample Symbol ^ -fi^rtipJe^jaSil 




1^1 



b] bought 
b<yot to] put . 



Other Vowels • -yS^, 



Example 

hat 
hot 

hut . ' <':\y/A 



sofa (vowel ol second syllable) 




> . "^fs Jist too bad"). It would hardly be worth menUon^ 
'V^g. except that some fonnulations of the English vowel- 
' system (e.g. Trager and Smith) lay great stress upon it. \ 
In most people's pronunciation, the four tense vowels 
[I e o u] are pronounced with a more or less marked off- 
glide, in which the top of the tongue riioves upwards during 
afte r the pronunciation of the vowel-sound itself: 

"Ifi this \ad all our otb«r discussions of vowels 9hd <ottsofl«jt$, 
^ W9 are talkng, not of letters, but of sounds; the only function of 
the letters between sauare brackets 1$ to signal certi»in sounds, la 
accordance with their use In the IPA (biernatlonal Phonetic 
, A phsbet). Note particularly that we make no division of vowels 

tato long- and "short": these terms are applicable only to certaiii 
functions of soHitUtutn, and bear no relation to the realities of 
speech. 





M^^^ pmmmon of pufi V6W^. . _ , , . , 
i4<>tj[|.lw|it^i^ have as many wfercftt vowd -sdWiM 
pf^:V# ia^ ie$taiK«, IuHah has ody seven v'';:f 

.%%f:;*ti^^ Vowels, (i e c a 0 0 u], itid Spanish has only five r" 

/ (i 0 $ 0 uj. Llkewl$e, many languagw, 4o not have t^e cod- 
- ' ^ tm^^i Bngtish has between tense and lax in the vowel- 
lystemi in all the Romance languages/for example/ all the 
vowel-sounds m tense. Speakers^ English ate iikely» in 
iearatng such languages, to introduce unauthentic vowel- 
sounds, particularly the lax vowels [t] and [u]. The Span- 
ish words ['multa] "cash penalty, fine*' and finca 
t'fioka] "farm - must be pronounced with the tense vowels 
iixywd (IL fespectively^ not with English-style lax vowels 
at ('mul^j and C'fiQk^y^ 

In unstressed syllables, a great many English vowels are 
itduced to the sound (d], which \$ pronounced with the 
top of the tongue raised towards the middle of the center 
of the mouth; this sound, and the upside-down letter e 
used t6 represent it, are often called "schwa**, from the 
name of a sign in Hebrew* Thus, the unstressed vowels 

^^fbing a pMr< vcH^W obtectivdy M one during whose ]>ro- 
ttundaUon there il no per^ptible glide or movemeM of the top of 
the toogMe^ The term pure of course Impli^ no value-ludgmeiit b 
thb e^oneeti^ft, since, in and df themselves, oo sounds are better 
or wors0 than any others. 

fPA imnicriptlon, the subcrior vertical tick II Indicates that 
the.ioUbwmg syllable receives full |tre$s; the inferior vertical tick 
I J Indicates a stress intermediate between full and weak. In pbo- 
' netnle iri^nieripUon, full stre$l Is usually Represented by the acute 
<^ 4eoent-mark and Intermediate Itress by the grave accent- 
mark/^A 



Ic 



m 

W^. - - . 



hS: ritf^ words »s catmct, mme^0l^^- 

v ;;. . phy/MhU, and cdwer<j ate all pVbiiounced with a scKwa« 
'^v y^lf^UO<l{ t'k^iralrtlr t'jm^ Whmi t'emji.let), fv; 
f ; i ti^ttilfa). In Eftph, ftU is a perfectly ttomial jlpd tiat* 
j:. ittfw f henomendp^ imd there is nothing wrotig with It (it ?" 
:V';»P**^ ttot constitute a "debasemeni" or "corruption" of the -y^ 
C§\^yt!j^^$^^B^' ^ some . excessively eye-mioded purists have' " 
tl;}riVm<>wght). But this replacehicnt of unstressed vowel-soun^s 
rii'y; by »hw^ niU?t not be carried oVer from English into lan^' 
4f^r I^^Ses that do not have any such sound, e.g. Italian oi'ixx. 

Spanish, in other Instances, a language may have ichwa --AJ 
^■c- Of ^ft?e very closely similar sound In its system, but Nyith 
tt#f : > Very different function, as in Portuguese, where {dj is 
/^^'Y.^./iUnply a positlonar variant of the phoneme /a/, e.g. 
r^;>.:;: Asmara/ *'room'» ('kSmdfaj. In both khid? of situations, ' 
. / • the speaker of En^sh must leam to keep the top of his 
; tongue in the proper position for a clearly distinct, ^entered 
vowel-sound, even when it is b an unstressed syllable. ■' , > 
In English, the actual length of time taken in pronounc- /' 
ing a vowel does not make any difference In the meaning 
' - of words; on the other hand,, before certain consonants 
(especially the voiced stops lb], (d], [g), tv), and the /A of 
breathe, transcribed phonetically (3)), a vowel-sound is 
'fl\. automatically longer than elsewhere. In certain other lan- 
guages, vowel-length makes a difference in the meaning 
of words, and hence the learner must pay especial atten^ 'r 
Uon to t2je time for which the sound is held, as in Hun* 
garian bor [hot] "wine" versus /«<W (mo:dJ "manner". This 
was the case in Latin and Ancient Greek, in both of which 
languages every voWel could occur short or long, in terms 
of the actual number of milliseconds for which Its pro- 
nunciation lasted; e.g. n, sg. nom. Latin malum '^evil 
(adjective)" as opposed to mdlum "apple", or Ancient 
Greek <^vfi phoni "murder'* versus fcoWj ph6ni "voice". 
The contrast between long and short can be relevant on 
the grammatical level, too; thus, ta Latin, the only differ- 
ence between the nominative singular and the ablative 
^ singular of the first declension is in the length of th^ final 
vowel: puella "the girl" versus puella "from the girl". 



fllilMBi^^ij'^Ncfe FROM OLD HABits,'. '::'miM 

^ / : ^ i}*^^ teichin^ of Latlu." 

.i^^ consonaiit sountls of English are: 



Symbol 


XjAanipiO 


rp) 


pop t'papJ 


w 






[kl 


wcA; [ kiK| 




b] 


bib I'hth] 




d) 






i 


ffaifl 




v] 


vtt i'vtt] 




ei 


thick ['Qik] 




[01 


this ['dis] 



m 1PA 

Symbol Bxampte 

[fi m'^ shdpvmorvm 

[m] mm ['mam] 

[t)l %M 

[1] lutlVbi] 

it] rearVtix] 

[h] hod Thad] 

In addition to thc^, there is the **catch In the throat** or 
glottal stop, made by shutting oS the breath brusquely in 
the larynx; It does not serve to keep any words apart, but 
9P{>0iur$^^tweett vowels/ especially in interjections like 
our uh-uh meaning "no": symbol p]. 

The first three consonants listed above are, In English, 
pronounced with a strong puff of breath after them (are 
aspirated) when they come immediately before a stressed 
vowel, as in the three examples given. Elsewhere, they are 
not so likely to be aspirated, and particularly not after s, 
as in spin, stop, skin. In other languages, this aspiration 
inay not be present at all, as in the Romance family; in 
still others, it may make a difference in the meaning of 
words, as in lUndi, with a contrast like that between 
Ahat/ *'Eatl" and m. Aa:/ "of, concerning''. In either 
case, the speaker of English must learn to control the 

^Since Ancient Oreek and Latin vertificatlen alio depended on 
tlie difference between sbort and long vowels and syUables, no 
understanding or aesthetic appreciation of Oreek or Latin verse 
can be gained unless it is read with careful attention to length. 

^'^ome scholars prefer to use the symbol (/] for the first sound 
of En^ish shop, others prefer [i]; similarly, some prefer tsl &<^d 
some [2] for the coiuonant represented by t In azure. In each of 
these pairs» neither symbol b better or worse than the other; their 
wholly a matter of typographical convenience. 




The English alveolftfS ate likely to be teterprctcd, by 
jpeaket* of Telu$u ahd other Indian languages, as fetrt).fl^|;, 
fe:'6onsoftanti. The Kogllsh i^arner of Ot»e ot these \tihp^^^;ri 
i-ft : must leaffl to use dehta!^ tather thaq alveolar, artl<iul^tfott:v'%? 
for (t d ft] and to distinguish sharply bittweefl dental 'Wdv; a 
rttfoflex coiuotiiiiits. - ^• 




:fi)-Ilk^ sounds is that they are pronounced with theldr.,)r 
i 4?'frOffli the hings going out over one or both sides of th^. ;- 
tonguej from this faot, they are <;aHed latmt, For tnpst;'. - 
Speakers of American English, the lateral tl) U randt vHith, { 
the tip of ibyS tongue raised up against the Inside front 
teeth, in dental position, only &t the beginning of a sylla- 
ble, as In eooAr Cluk] or light ['laitj. At the end of a syl- 
lable, our / is made with the top of the tongue raised up 
in the back of the mouth, against the back of the palate or 
the velum; from this fact, if is called a vehr lateral and 
in IPA it has a special symbol tl], used in transcribing such 
iwrds as Ml [W], btU I'hii], and full t'fot]. Some ktods,. 
of English (induding my native varied) have only the 
O If ^1 hi all positions, as hi Uly t'iiH] or look ['iok]. 

ERIC 
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The velar lateral Is abse&t from many languages^ e g. the 
Romance languages and Qttmm, and speakers of Bnglish 
must learn to lavold iu or else confusion may arise, as when 
t ohce carried on a two hours' conversation v^th some 
Germans, pronouncinc German Filme **fiims*ras t'filmdj, 
which they interpreted as equivalent to their Firma •'[bus!- 
i^css] firm*' ['finm^L v;ith resultant total misunderstanding. 
In various Slavic languages, there is a contrast between the 
Cental lateral [1] and the velar lateral [1], as In Polish lata 
"summer'* and hta **patch**; here agahi, the native speaker 
61 Bnglish must learn to keep the two apart 

A similar situation prevails with respect to our r-sound, 
which most of us make with a peculiar articidation, bunch- 
ing the top of the tongue up in the back of the mouth and 
facing the air out over it. Very few other languages have 
this kind of r-sound, and hence its use Is one of Uie most 
easily noticeable characteristics of a thick American ac- 
cent In the majority^of European languages, the sound 
represented by the letter r is dental, made with a single 
flap of the tip of the tongue against the upper front teeth, 
as in Italian or Spanish caro ''dear'\ Tliis sound is so close 
to the American pronounciation of [t] and [d] between 
vowels that, say, this Italian or Spanish word sounds to us 
like "coddo"; conversely, if we use our American-style 
tongue-tip-flap to correspond to the dental stops [t] and [d] 
in other languages, their speakers will think we have 
pronounced [r] (e.g. in the name Cato), Another wide- 
spread pronunciation of r is a trill (a series of flaps) made, 
as In gargling, with the uvula (the tip of the velum) hanging 
loose and being caused to vibrate by the passing air-stream, 
'^flapping in the breeze" as it were: symbol [r], as in 
German rein ['KalnJ *'pure'*. Some languages have a con- 
trast between a single flap (r] and a lengthened^ trilled [r:], 
as in Italian and Spanish, with such pairs of words as cotq 
['k?ro] "dear'* as opposed to carr<) ['karioj •'cart". 

Spanish has a distinction of length, in Its consonant-sys^ 
tern, only between [r] and tr:l, as just mentioned; but 
in other languages, notably Italian, there is a much more 
extensive contrast in consonant4ength. Thus, Italian fato 
J^^ijto] *'fate'* is distinguished from jaito rfatso] "done** 
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onlv by the length of the consonant (and by the difference 
in leiigth of the stressed vowel-sound, which is an auto^ 
matic consequence of the difference in the length of the 
following consonant. In Tehigu (a language of southern 
India), /ka:lu/ is ''[one] leg'», and /ka:!lu/ Is **legs'\ In 
English, on the other hand, we have no differences in con* 
sonant-length on the level of the individual word, all our 
consonants being short; the only position in which we 
have double or long consonants is across the boundaries of 
words 1ft compounds, as in comb-maker (^kom.mekdr) or 
highHfme t'nait.talm]. We must therefore be specially on 
pur guard against ^ arrytng over our English habit of pro- 
nounobg all consonants as short into languages like Italian 
or Telugu, which have a difference between long and short 
consonants, and in which many words are kept apart by this 
difference. 

The glottal stop, such as we have in our negative Inter- 
jection usually written **uh-uh" (transcribed phonemlcally 
tVA), with the mark [^] standing for the glottal stop), is 
not significant in English, but is in some other languages. 
We often insert a non-sigmficant glottal stop between two 
adjacent voweUsounds, as in react (,ri'^aekt) or coercion 
[,ko'^Ar/9n]. Such an insertion of a glottal stop is another 
characteristic of a thick American accent in a Romance 
language, and the speaker of English should learn to avoid 
it in such a French word as r^agir [reasJr] **to react", 
Italian reagire [rea'd3i:re], or Spanish meaia [me'aha] 
"crumb". 

In addition to the individual vowel- and consonant-* 
sounds, there are certain aspects of pronunciation which 
affect longer stretches of speech: syllables, whole words, 
and complete utterances. In the utterance of syllables, our 
English habits are quite different from those of many 
(perhaps most) other speakers . throughout the world. 
Every language has syllables; but the way of dividing them 
is different from one language to the next, especially with 
regard to the position of a single consonant-sound between 
two vdwels. The boundary between two syllables falls (as 
has been demonstrated by cxperunental measurement) 
O * it in the middle of a consonant-sound that is between 
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the (wd| b EdgUsh* U we use the symbol t^] to stand for 
the syllableHiivlslon^ and wish to indicate such a division 
tn the phonetic transcription of a word Ulce native I^netiv], 
we cannot transcribe it as eltlier ('ne-tiv] or {'net-ivj; 
neither of these transcriptions is accurate, because actually 
the division falls b the middle of the tbne during which 
we are articulating the sound [t], and we would have to 
resort to some artificial device like transcribing ['netivl. 
This situation is at the root of the difficulty we have in 
making syllable-divisions In English spelling: do we divide 
this word as na-tlve or at naNye? •'Authorities" such as 
dictionaries differ, and inevitably so, since the language 
itself gives us no assistance in solving the problem, and 
any decision we reach in this matter wUi Inevitably be arbi- 
trary. In many other languages, however, the division of 
syllables is much sharper, and especially a single consonant 
lietweett two vowels belongs, in both pronunciation and 
spellbig, with the following vowel, as in French **sum- 
mer'* (pronounced [e'te] and divided S-ti). 

In English we have a fairly complicated pattern of 
stresses, with some syllables very heavily stressed, others 
unstressed, and still others receiving an intermediate de- 
gree of stress: the three types of stress are exemplified in a 
word like elevator ['eb.vetar) (first syllable strongly 
stressed, third syllable with intermediate stress, and second 
and fourth with weak stress). Many other languages have 
less complicated stress-systems, ranging all the way down 
to French, Where stress plays a very slight r61e in the 
economy of the language: each syllable is stressed quite 
lightly, except that the last syllable of a breath-group has 
a somewhat stronger stress than the others^ Here again, 
excessive use of stress Is part of an Ajperican accent, and 
to be avoided if possible. Furthermore, in the Romance 
languages and many others, the syllables follow each other 
in a steady, even fiow, the unstressed ones receiving just 
as much time as the stressed ones, in what is known as 
syliable-timed rhythm. This situation contrasts strongly 
with that prevailing in English and the other Germanic 
languages, whose rhythm involves an equal amount of Ume 
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dftpsiog between one stressed syllable and the next, no 
hiat^er how many or how few unstressed syllables may 
coaie ili between. Thus, if we say ''The teacher cime'^ 
and **Tho t^eher is the one who cdme" in English/ the 
one unstressed syllable er in the first sentence receives just as 
much time as the five unstressed syllables er is the one y^ho 
In the second. The effect of this kind of rhythm (known as 
stress-timed) is that of an extremely irregular Wppety-hop, 
to contrait to the rapid machine-gun-like effect of a syl-' 
lable-tlmed language like French, Spanish, or Italian. 
Speakers of English must beware of carrying over their 
stress-tlmed rhythm into a syllable-timed language. . 

The rise and fall of the pitch-level, In the pronunciation 
of a sentence, known as intonation, varies greatly, not only 
from one language to the next, but even from one dialect 
t,0 the next (e.g. as between American English and British 
EngHsb), American English Intonation is characterized 
especially by a relatively narrow range of variation in pitch 
(hence the notion that Britishers have of Americans, that 
the latter "talk in a monotone") and by an all-pervasive 
habit of sliding in pitch, not only between two successive 
syllables, but even during the pronunciation of each syl- 
lable, (In this respect, rock-and-roll songs and the less 
inhibited gospel-hymns are closer to normal American in- 
tonation-patterns than any other manifestations of our 
musical life.) Our habits of intonation are the ones we 
learn earliest when we are children (before we acquire 
any distinctive consonant or vowel phonemes or any indi- 
vidual words), and hence are the ones we are least aware 
of on an analytical level; yet other people judge us by our 
intonation more than by almost any other single feature 
of pur linguistic behavior. It behooves us, therefore, to 
bring our native habits of Intonation up to the level of 
awareness as soon as possible, and to prepare to give them 
Wp when talking the target-language even before we make 
adjustments in any other respect. It may seem to us "slssl- 
fled*' to make the range of our intonation wider, or *'pe- 
dantlc" to keep the pitch level during the pronunciation 
of each syUable; but we must remember .that, if we do not 
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ada{)t ourselves In such respects as these, our hearers are 
likely to form equally or even more uncompUmentary judg- 
ments of us C*unimaglnative'\ ^'monotonous", "boring*', 
"rude", ^'Impudent", ''aggressive", eta) oil the basis o! 
our uncorrected intonation-patterns, 

Of even wider range than intonation Is the over-all way 
in which we hold our organs of speech during the time 
we are actively talking and also while we are sUent; this 
is known as the basts of articulation. Speakers of American 
English normally keep their facial muscles quite lax whiie 
speektog, but tiielr throat-muscles are quite tense (the 
farther west one goes in the United States, the tenser they 
tsxt). When passing from one syllable to the next, we usu- 
ally make a veiy lax transldcn (a fact which is at the root 
ot the Indeterminacy In syllabification discussed on p. 92). 
While not speaking, we tend to keep the tops of our 
tongues somewhat raised in the center of the mouth; hence, 
when we simply open our mouths and make an inde- 
terminate sound (as when expressing hesitation) we pro- 
duce the vowel-sound [aJ, saying **uh . , < uh . . . uh". In 
other languages, other articulaiion-habits may prevail. 
^ Speakers of most continental European languages, for in- 
stance, keep theJr facial muscles quite tense, even when 
not speaking, but their throat-muscles are relaxed. They 
make the transition from one syllable to the next very 
sharply; and they keep the top of the tongue, even in re- 
pose, rather in the front of the mouth, so that iheir hesi- 
tation-vowel is [e) "eh . . . eh . . . eh". In many languages 
of India, which have whole series of retroflexed consonants 
(cf. p. 89), the tongue is normally kept rather retracted 
from the front of the mouth and curled up at the tip; this 
basis of articulation produces, to our ears/ an etfect of 
over-all backing of every sound. 

So far we have said nothing concerning orthography, be- 
cause the conventional spelling of any language, no matter 
how useful and Important it may be m practical matters, Is 
not part of the essential structure of the language. The 
main difficulty which faces us speakers of English as a 
result of our orthographical habits is that we are so ao* 

ERIC 
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customed to a considerable degree of Inegularity In spell- 
Ing, i.e. to a looseness In "fit** (corfesix>ndence) between 
sounds and letters, that we are thereby rendered unable to 
grasp a situation in which the fit is tighter. In Spanish, 
Oerman, Italian, and many other otthographleSi the fit 
between pronunciation and spelling is so close thati in 
general, the question *'How do you spell It?'' ahnost never 
arises^ If one known how to pronounce a word in (say) 
German, one normally knows also how to spell it, and vice* 
versa. In the orthographies of the languages mentioned, 
the principles of spelling are/ by and large, quite sUnple, 
so that any normal speaker learns the complete spelling- 
system by the end of the second grade (in fact, failure to 
grasp the basis of the orthography by that stage is vir- 
tually prima facte evidence of subnormal mentality In Ger- 
many, Italy, etc*) • For us, as native readers and writers of 
English, such a situation is even more incomprehensible 
because, in our elementary schooUng, we are not normally 
taught to listen carefully to the way words are spoken, in 
order to predict spelling on the basis of pronunciation. We 
must therefore make an especial eflfort to keep our ears 
open and to perceive the basis on which sounds and speli^ 
ing are correlated in the target-language, so that we can 
learn to spell automatically. Note that this Involves, not 
the effort of visual memoiy to which we have been condi« 
tioned in the English*writing world, but a different kind of 
effort, first to get our pronunciation*hablts h the target- 
language accurate^ and then to discover what these habits 
imply with regard to its conventional orthograpby. If we 
do not do this, we are condemned to Sounder endlessly 
with respect to both speaking and writing in the target- 
language. 
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Chapter 1$« Porms 

The inflectional structure of English is, in some respects, 
quite simple, or at least not as complex as that of many 
European and non-European languages. As a result, speak-* 
ers of English are often taken aback when they come up 
against the multiplicity of forms of, say, Latin, Oermani or 
Russian. Matters are complicated by the fact that our 
grammar-books use terms and furnish analyses of English 
structure which are far from accurate, and which, there- 
fore, do not furnish us an adequate basis for comparing the 
functioning of the target-language with that of English. 
We must realize, also, that many English forms which 
seem to be parallel to those of other languages in their 
structure turn out to be quite different in their meanlog. 

The categories which appear in the inflection of English 
are relatively few: number (singular atid plural) In nouns^ 
pronouns, and verbs; tense in verbs; and case only In pro- 
nouns. Even the two numbers are not wholly what they 
seem: in English, the singular refers, normally, to only 
one of whatever is referred to, but the so-called ^*plural** is 
simply not limited to one. It usually refers to more than 
one, but on occasion is a convenient way of referring to 
"either one or more than one** (as when a telephone-opera- 
tor says, after ringing a long time, *They don*t answer'^). 
We have no separate way, in English, of referring to an 
unspecified actor, except for the rather leamW use of one 
(as in Where can one get tickets for the opera?); hence 
We use (hey as one of our various forms for an indefinite 
actor-reference of this type (How do they say it tn Chi-- 
nese?). Our other forms for such indefinite actor-reference 
are we (We don't eat spinach for breakfast) and you 
(normally unstressed, [j^], as in What do you do in a case 
like that?)* Our pronouns have distinctions of case, e.g. 
/ versus me, he versus him, she versus her^ they versus 
them: but, although the grammar-books tells us that 
English nouns have a case-system (possessive man's versus 
non-possessive man)^ the possessive suflfix written ^'s is not 

ERIC 
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really a case-etiding,^* This is why we are not really pre- 
paredi by the structure of our own language, to deal wi^ 
extensive variation in the case-forms of nouns and adjec- 
tives, such as we find in Latin, Ancient Oreelc, Russian, or 
German. 

In verbs, likewise, variation In form is much less ex- 
tensive in English than in many other languages, and we 
must be prepared to find a great many separate inflectional 
verb-forms to express what we normally refer to by com- 
binations of PRONOUN + VEHB or of VfiRBAL AUXILIARY 

+ MAIN VERB, The existence of individually differentiated 
verb-forms referring to different persons and numbers is 
so usual in most European languages that English is rather 
unusual in not having them.^o The closest we have in 
English to a set of inflectional forms in a verb^tense is the 
present of be: 

Person 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 

Since thou art is by now archaic, and in present-day usage 
you ar^ is both singular and plural in meaning, such sym- 
metry as remains In this paradigm has been even furAer 
reduced. 

In this connection, we must make a sharper distinction 
between single foitns and phrases (i.e. combinations of 
forms) than is usually done in discussing the structure of 
English and other languages. Most grammar-books refer, 
particularly when taking up the structure of the English 
verb, to both single forms like ate and phrases like 

**in technical terms, the English possessive suffix a bound 
'ofnii oot on the Inflectional, but on the phrasal level, as shown by 
the wide-ipread occurrence of such possessive phrases as the man 

Lij^. ^^It^ ^^^^^ y^^t^rdays daughter. Ct Hall, 1964a/ 
Chapter 22. 

**C>ld English had much larger inflectional sets of noun-forma 
With we-endings and verb-forms with person- and number-endings, 
but these distinctions have almost all been tost in the thousand 
years since King Alfred's time. 
O 



Singular Plural 
am 

art [ are 

is 
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eaten as **t0nsc$i*' although there is a fundamental differ- 
ehce between them, Even if we wish to retain the term 
♦•tenses'* for both ate md has eaten, it is best to refer to 
the former as a simple tense (the past) and the latter as a 
compound tense, since it conslstij of two forms, a main 
Verb In one form or another (In this case the past partici- 
ple) and an auxiliary lilce have. It is definitely preferable, 
however, to avoid entirely the term tense as applied to a 
construction like has eaten, since it is not a single form but 
a phrase. Consideration of simple tense-forms like ate 
belongs in our treatment of inflectional structure; the verb- 
phrases like have eaten and also is eating, will eat, might 
eat, is eaten, gets eaten, might hove eaten, might have 
gotten eaten, might have been getting eaten, etc., all belong 
under phrase-structure. This distinction will help the learn- 
er to avoid making false Identifications between the struc- 
ture of the target-language and English, and the confusions 
and errors in the target-language that can arise as a result. 

English verbs have only two simple tenses: the past 
(ate, went, worked) and the non-past (eats, goes, works). 
The usual term, present, for the non-past, is not very 
good, because it misrepresents the lime-reference of this 
tense quite badly: a non-past tense-form can refer, not 
only to the present (Now I eat spaghetti whenever I want 
to) but also to the future (Tomorrow we leave for Chi- 
cago) and to the past (/ get up at seven yesterday, see, 
and I have my breakfast * . . , in the so-called historical 
present). The difference between these two tenses, in 
English, is that the past refers exclusively to action that 
has taken place before the present, whereas the non-past 
1$ not thus restricted in its time-reference. Furthermore, 
the ••present-tense" reference of the non-past is usually, 
not to something going on right at the very moment of 
speaking (which is normally indicated by a present pro- 
^essive phrase such as I'm eating), but to something usual 
or habltuali / eat (whenever I feel like It). In othe^ lan- 
guages, the simple tenses may be considerably more 
numerous than in Ev)glish, and may have quite different 
time-reference: e.g. Latin, with its true past, present, aiid 
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future tenses^ such as pugn&bam *1 was fighting'', pugnd 
n am fighting'*, and pugnabd "I shall be fighting". 
• The total variation of English verbs is restricted to five*^ 
different forms: the simple ot bash form (do), the third 
person singular non-past (does), ihe past (did), the past 
participle (done), and the form that has -irtg suffixed to it 
(doing). (For this form of. fool-note 24, p, 103.) The 
only English verb that has more forms than these is be, 
with a greater variety both in the non-past (am, Is, are) 
and in the past (was, were). Our modal auxiliaries have 
less forms, shice they have, in normal usage, only one form 
In the non-past: e.g. can, may, might, will, shall, would. 
The tense-relationships among the modal auxiliaries have 
by now become quite obscured, and are obvious only when 
these forms are used in dependent clauses: compare He 
says I may go with He said I might go. In other contexts, 
the tense-rcferencc of the English modals is likely to be 
much less clear than that of their equivalents in other lan- 
guages, and we must be sure of what we mean in English 
before we try to equate it with a form of the target-lan- 
guage. Thus, he would eat may mean "there is a possibility 
that he might eat" (He would eat a square meal if he had 
enough money), in which case it would correspond to a 
Romance conditional, such as French il mangeralt, or to a 
German phrase consisting of the past subjunctive 6f 
werden -f infinitive: er wlirde essen. It may mean "he 
used to eat'' (He would eat a square meal every day)^ 
which Is th$ equivalent of a Romance imperfect, like 
French // mangeait, or the German past, er ap. With em^ 
phatic stress on both subject and verb, h can mean he is 
just the kind of person who could be depended on to do 
the action referred to [especially if it Is undesirablel'^: H4 
wduld eat all the cabbage and leave none for any^one else* 
Our English adjectives are not variable in form on the 
inflectional level, and hence we have to pay especial at- 
tention to changes in the form of adjectives In many other 
language s. In English, grammatical gender is manifested 

**Seven, if one Includes the archaic second person singular forms 
In the non-past (dost) and past (didst)* 
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(according to traditional analysis) in pronouns»^^ and only 
covertly (that is, without morphological variation) in 
nouns and not at all In adjectives. In other Indo-European 
languages, we may find as many as three grammatical 
genders (the traditional masculine, feminine^ and neuter), 
and in some non^Indo-European tongues (such as the 
Bantu languages of central Africa) there are up to twenty 
grammatical gendersi requiring variation in the formi not 
oa^y of nouns and adjectives, but also of verbs, English 
adjectives do vary in form, in the comparative and super** 
latlve (bright, brighter, brightest), but this variation is on 
the level of word-formation rather than of inflection. Thi$ 
type of formation is present in other Oermanic languages, 
e.g. German (as in hell ''bright", heller "brighter", hellst^ 
"brightest") but has very largely been replaced in the 
Romance languages by phrases formed with adverbs mean- 
tag "more", exemplified in French sage "wise", p/oy sage 
*Sviser*^ le plus sage "(the] wisest". 

The word-formation-patterns of English are quite similar 
to those of other European languages so far as derivation 
by means of prefixes and suffixes is concerned, and the 
learner is not lilcely to be greatly troubled by differences 
in this section of structure. One of the major characteristics 
of present-day English, however, is its extreme facility in 
forming compounds of various types, especially noun -f 
NOUN, as hi text-book, house-boat, type-writer. This pro- 
pensity of speakers of English is masked to a considerable 
extent by our typographical style, which in modem usage 
is tending ever more away from the Indication of such 
compounding, especially through hyphenation.^^ In conse- 
quence, we often fail to recognize the existence and nature 
of such compounds, particularly when working from a 
written or printed text in English; there is a marked dif- 
ference between, say, a sdurtd s;^stem "a system which is 
sound" (=:: Prench un systime valide) and a sdund-s^stem 
% system of sounds" French un systime de sons). 
These English compounds are marked by the fact that they 

^it {s quite doubtful whether this traditional analysis, as appU<ki 
to English, is at an vaHd; cf. Halt, 1951. 
O a protest against this trend, cf, Hall, 1964b. 
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haw only one full stress, with the origlnaliy full stress of 
one of the two elements reduced to bitermediate stress, as 
in Uxt-bbok Ctekst^buk] (full followed by intermediate), 
or in dver<dme I,0V9r'lcAmJ (intermediate followed by 
full). Sometimes there are three or four elements in such 
a compound, as in rights workers murder trial ['raits, 
WArk^rz.mArddr.trai^l], 

English has very few forms, on either the inflectional 
or the derivational level, which have variants depending 
on the nature of the sounds or the forms which follow 
them. About the only instance of this type in English mor- 
phology is the indefinite article, with its variation from a 
(before consonant, as In <a book) to an (before vowel, 
as In an apple): This variation is shown in our writing- 
system, so that it causes us no trouble; but it leaves us 
unprepared to deal with situations in which there are 
Variations in form that arc not shown in spelling (as is 
extensively the case in French), Extra attention is neces- 
sary, therefore, to catch onto a "Now you hear it, now you 
don't" type of variation like that between French [&] **a, 
one'* (before consonants, as in [<Sgar$6] "a boy") and 
((Knl (before vowels, as in [finarbr) **a tree**), both 
spelled un: un gargon, unarbre, 

REFERENCES 
EngUsh morphology: Francis; Fries, 1952; Trager and Smith. 



Chapter 16* Syntax 

What English lacks in complicated structure of Inflec* 
tional forms, it makes up for in syntax. The phrases and 
clauses of English manifest a great variety and subtlety of 
distinctions, so that the speaker of English must expect to 
find other languages conveying these meanings in (often) 
<iuite different ways. 

Our entire syntactic structure, in both clauses and 
phrases, depends very largely on fixed word-order. Our 
O [c declarative clause-structure mvolves the order sub- 
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fvjBcf *f VERB + object; When a soeaker of English heart 
v-itt^rtsensc-words l/i this order, this h tho way he Immedl- 
'V;Utely interprets them. Thus, in The koobi giomed the 
' S^uass, It is the word-order that telis us what performed 
; the octlon (the koobs, whatever they are), what the ac* 

- tiott was {$l6Yming), and what was on the receiving end 
r Of the action (the sqMgs, whatever a squag may be), 
/ Kare it is indeed when (as at the beginning of this sentence) 

an clement of the sentence, other than an adverbial modl^ 
fler, is out of its normal place. At the opposite extreme is 
situation In, ^ay, Latin, where word-order is quite 
(cf. Appendix A.l). The speaker of English must, 
. therefore, be espklally alive to differences in what is 
■ conveyed by word-order, anid the material he uses should 
emphasize such differences. For this reason, elementary 
. tatln grammars which purposely adapt their fabricated 
Latin to the structure of English (limiting, say, their sen- 
tences to the SUBJECT 4- VERB 4- OBJECT Order, as in 
Agricola mat puellm "The farmer loves the girl"), are, 
in catering to the learners syntactic structure, not doing 
their users any good. On the contrary, they are making It 
harder for the learners to understand the real nature of 
Latin syntax, by masking it with a false accommodation 
to that of English. 

In other Instances, our fixed English word-order con- 
trasts with a word-order in the target-language which, al- 
though equally fixed, is different. Here, too, the English 
speaker will have to break loose from his established habits 
in order to acquire other automatisms. In German, for in- 
stance, the Inversion of subject and verb takes place auto- 
matically whenever a dependent element of a declarative 
sentence Js In the first position: e.g. /Jeute arbeiten wir 
Wcht "Today work we not", as opposed to Wir atbeiien 
; heute nicht "WeVe not working today". Speakers of English 
will want to say, wrongly, something like * Heute wlr ar- 
fbeiten nicht, on the model of English "Today we're not 
;.%orking". Also in German, the verb of a dependent 

- $l^ttse automatically goes to the end, as a concomitant 
feature of the embeddlng-process! Er ist gekommen "He 
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;bw come", but hh wHp ttlcht, ob «r gekommen ist *'I 
* « ^T^' whether he has come"; here, too, speakers 

., of EflgUsh must avoid inaccurate direct translations like 
*Uh wtl0 nlcht, ob er hi gekmmtn. Nor can the speaker 
of English expect the negative and interrogative transfor- 
mations of English, using the ftdxillary do, to correspond 
to those of other languages: he cannot construct a French 
$*ntertce Uke ^Fait-il tmaUlerf on the model of Does he 

' ^^^^^y^^^^^ normal French construction would be 

c^TranilMl? "Works he?" 

Probably the most complicated type of phrase In English 

• Is U:e expansion of the single verb by means of auxiliaries 
^d modifying elements. Our verb-phrases consist of three 

• layers! expansions with one or more auxlliaties; with one 
.Of ^0 objects (noun or pronoun); and with "adverbial" 

modifiers of various types. The auxiliaries have to come in 
Mpeclflc order: first be or get with past participle. In pas- 
.sive meaning {he is [or gets] murdered)', then be with the 
-/flHorm" making a "progressive" phrase (he is murder^ 
fng; he is being murdered; he is getting murdered); then 
Aove with the past participle, making a "perfect" phrase 
{he has murdered; he has been murdering; he has been 
murdered; he hgs been getting murdered); then a modal 
auxiliary {he may murder; he may be murdered; he may 
be getting murdered; he may have been getting murdered). 
In other languages, to many of these types of verb-phrascs 
mstructed with auxlHarips there may correspond, not 
slmilatr phrases, but simple teris^s. In the Romance lan- 
guages, the formation with muid, Indicating something 
that might happen under given conditions, finds its cor- 
respondence in the "conditional" tense, e.g. Spanish hoHa, 
Itauan farebbe, French // feratt "he would do". Nptf esp6- 
/^ally that our future "tense'? is not really a tense at all (hi 
the sense of being a single verb-form), but simply a phrase 

"v.*!!]!?!!,!' '''^A** ^^^V? verb-forms like mating, workhg. 

ptMg. ttc, than any of the traditional terms like present participU, 
ifffW, Of 6tmn4ive; these latter terms emphasize orie syntactic 

.funcUoa or another, whereas actually the -f^ti-form of any given 
[Jg " one single form which can have a number of different sya- 
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consisting of an auxiliary (will or shall, usually reduced 
ust to VP*) ; here, also, we fijid In many languages a simple 
ense, as in Spanish Titjriii Italian far^^ French // fera **he 
wljl d6*Mn Latlni the passive is also a single form, as In 
an^a^ur %t is loved**; and to our perfect phrase with have 
4' J*ASt PARTICIPLE, there corresponds In Latin a single 
fonn, the p^/'/ec//vtf. The Latin perfective, however, has a 
quite different meaning from our perfect phrase (cf. be- 
low), although It is often translated with an English per- 
fect, as In dtxJ ^1 have spoken [= Tm through speaWng, 
Vvt finished speaking, that^s all I have to sayl*^ 

The meanings of our verb-phrases are by no means al* 
ways the same as thos6 to which they are, by our tradi- 
tional grammars/ equated in other languages* The so-called 
•'progressive'* phrase (he >vor/:/«^) is our normal way 
of indicating whatever is taking place at a particular po'iit 
of time; as such, it is equivalent to the simple present of 
the Romance languages, e.g. Spanish /raMo, Italian to- 
voro, French }e travaiUe **rm working**, and not to the 
apparently Identical phrases constructed in Spanish with 
eyfar "to be'* -f PRESENT PARTICIPLE or in Italian with 
^sere io be'* + p^^bsent participle (as in Spanish estoy 
trabajando, Italian ^sto layorando "I'm engaged in work- 
ing'*). Similarly with our so-called /'present perfect** 
phrase, such as he has worked^ which refers to action that 
took place in the past but whose effects last up to or affect 
the present (cf. pp. 97-98). This phrase is not equivalent 
to, say, German kh bin gekommen^ which is much closer In 
meaning to our simple past *1 came*\ 

As expansions of any of these types of English verb- 
phrases just discussed, we find them combined with one or 
two noun or pronoun objects: e.g. He saw me; I like her, r 
We gave the boy a dollar; We gave him a dollari They 
elected h(m chairman. The order of the ^dded elements is, 
in English, normally quite firmly fixed, and, in case there 
are two objects, it is Uielr order which tells us their func- 
tional meaning. With certain verbs like choose, elect, 

^^Tht old rules about the UJie of shall and \^ill tn English future 
phrases, which are siiil repeated In many grammar-books, are quite 
^ >Id of foundation; cf. Fries, 1925. 
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nmit nominate t imd also call, think, ctc.> If there are two 
objects, the first is the direct object and the second tells the 
status which results from the action, e.^. He called me a 
foot or They named John moderator, With o\htt verbs, 
the first object Is always Indirect and the second direct, 

It is often hard for naYve speakers of English to tell the 
difference between indirect and direct objects, since there 
is no clue in the formal structure of the noun or pronoun. 
The difference resides wholly in the meaning conveyed by 
the order of the two objects, A practical test for a possible 
Indirect object is to try expanding it by prefixing to . • » or 
for * . . ; if this is possible, then the object which can be 
expanded in this way is an ( .direct object, as In Me ^ave 
the boy a dollar '-^ He gave lo the boy adollar, or We fixed 
the girl a nice meal -^We fixed for the girl a nice meal. A 
test of this sort will aid the s.oeaker of English In deciding 
whether to use a dative or an accusative in, say, Lathi, 
German, or one of the Romance languages, and wUl avoid 
such errors as saying in Spanish *Lo did un peso instead of 
Le did un peso -'He gave {to] him a peso". Other lan- 
guages are likely to have different orders, also, for their 
direct and indh'ect object elements: e.g. French /r r<j 
donni **He gave it to me*', but // le lui a donnd **He gave it 
to him'V In French, •'to me*' comes before the third 
person shigular masculine direct object pronoun /' (== le) 
''iV\ but this latter must precede the third person singular 
indirect object pronoun^form luL Furthermore, French 
Object-elements of this type come before a verb-form if it is 
not a positive imperative, but after it if it is, as in Donnez-' 
le-moi^'Qivt iHomc'\ 

Most of the ordinary adverbial modifiers of English do 
not cause much trouble when compared with those found 
in the ordinary West European languages, since, despite 
differences in detail, the general structure of this type of 
modifier is much the same. The greatest problem comes 
with the English construction verb + + verb, e.g. / 
want to rest; He told me to leave; The baby started to cry; 
Vm trying to concentrate. 0\xt traditional grammars of 
English do us a great disservice b this connection by label- 
O J ail constructions of to + verb as "infinitives**, simply 
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because the lilfiflttive forms of Latin, the Romance Ian* 
guages, Oertnan, etc., are usually translated by to + the 
simple form of the vetb la English, e.g. Latin canin **to 
8lng•^ and mnire **to wartt*^ m the fltit place, the Latin 
(Romance, German) kflnltlve Is a separate form, mor- 
phologically speaking, whereas the so-caUed **lnfinltlve" 
m English is a combination of a preposition (/o) with a 
verbal form, and at best might be labelled ^*hifinltlve 
phrase*** Furthermore, the En^sh infinitive phrase by no 
means always corresponds to a simple infinitive h) other 
languages. In many languages, there are several different 
types of construction Involvtog vsrb + infinitiyb, de- 
pending on what verb is In the main-verb slots hi Spanish, 
for instance, certahi verbs (like quern **to want** ) are fol- 
lowed directly by an infinitive, e,g. Quiero comer Hy^m 
to eat* V others have to have the preposition a before a 
dependent Infinitive, e.g. empeiar "to begin", as In Em- 
pleio a comer beghi to eat**; and still others take de 
before an infinitive in such constructions, as does tratar 
**to try** in a sentence like Trato de comer -Fm trying to 
eat**. Here, as h all similar instances, it is hopeless to take 
the structure of English as a model for what one is to say 
to the target-language. Only the inner structure of the latter 
is a guide, but we must be aware of the features of English 
that may mislead us through false identifications, such as 
that of "infinitives** with phrases consisting of to + simple 
verb-form in English, 

The other great class of phrasal combbatlons in 
English are those which have nouns as their chief elements 
or 7l^<jdl?> with various other types of elements (principally 
adjectives) modifying them* We are accustomed in English 
to having only the nouns change (showing differences in 
number) h such phrases, e*g. sg. the nice gtrt versus pi. 
the nice girls. We njust be prepared, though, to find in 
f Other languages a much more wide-spread requkement of 
agreement between modifying elements and head in noun^ 
phrases. In the modem Romance languages, this agreement 
- t6^ manifest Itself in grammatical gender as well as nwn* 
ber: e.g. Spanish el pdjaro rojo (m. sg* In all three forms) 
" ' ^ red bird**, but la guagua ro}a (t sg., agreeing with 
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gmua "bus") ••the red bus'\ and the plurals of these two 
expressions, los pdjam rojos "the red birds" and las 
suaguos rojas "the red buses". In such languages as have 
variations for case in their nouns and adjectives, the agree- 
ment extends to case also: thus, in Latin, the phrase Iste 
furor wwj "that madness of yours" (with m. iuror "mad- 
ness" as head) (Cicero, "First Oration Against Catiline") 
would show the following variations, as compared with 
those of ista avariiia tm "that greed of yours" (whose head 
is f. avariiia "greed, avarice") : 

nombiative 
genitive ("of . . .") 
dative ("to .. .") 
accusative 

ablative ("from . . .") 

Prepositions, in English, occur with eletivJnts foUowlng 
them, known as their objects, as in on the tablet without 
any excuse, in them, off my hands, before leaving. English 
prepositions are not differentiated according to the choice 
of case to follow them, since a pronoun object of a prepo- 
sition is always in the objective case (in them, without me, 
instead of us). Where the target-language has a more com- 
plicated case-syslen-,, however, the learner may find that 
some prepositions must be followed by one case and other 
prepositions by another, as an automatic re<iulrement. 
Thus, In German, such prepositions as bei "by, at", Mi( 
"with", and von "of, from" must be followed by the dative, 
and others such as durch "through", fUr "for", and ohne 
■ ."without" must have the accusative, e.g. mit mlr "with me", 
but ohne mich "without me". Still other German preposi- 
tions can take dative or accusative, and the choice of case 
tells the hearer either that no motion k involved (with the 
dative), or that motion is involved (with the accusative) : 
, in + DATIVE has the meaning "in", but in + accusa- 



iste furor tuu^ 


Ista avarltla 




tua ' 


istlfurMstuJ 


istae avaritlae 




tuae 


istd iurdrt iud 


istae avaritlae 




tuae 


Istum furdrem 


tstam avari- 


tuum 


tiam tuam 


istdfurdretud 


istd avarltia 




tua 
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MlitiVB U "Into", a* In the contrasting pair in dem House "b 
f{ r th6 howw" and In dm Haus *'lnto the house". 

In the cotoWnatlon of tREPOsitiON + verb-form, the 
choice of verbal form is automatically (determined, b Eng- 
lish, by the preposition: we use the simple form of the verb 
after to (6.g. to $o, to write), but the •/«^-form after all 
other* (e.g. by going, wHile wriUng). In other languages, 
| c di^erent constructions occur: b Latb, a gerundive must 
be used (eundd "by going, b gobg")> whereas in German 
the preposition must be followed by zu before the ioBnltivd 
iohfte tu arbeiten "without working'*), and b the Romance 
:r:/:. languages normally the bfinitive is used after all preposl- 
tlons fe.g. Italian senzA lavorare, French sans travatller, 
Spanish j/rt /rfl6<i/flr "without workbg"). 

Sometimes we find "prepositions" combg after thek ob- 
jects, as a special type of construction b Oetman (e.g. 
meiner Meimng /lac/i ^'according to my opinion", With 
nach "after, accordbg to") but as a regular thbg b Hun- 
garian, Hebrew, etc. In bstances like these, we speak of 
postpositions, of which Hungarian has a score or more, 
like <»i<j// "underneath [position without motionl", aid "to 
\jndemeath", and <jMr "out from underneath": t.%, A 
inacska Ul at asztal alatt "The cat is sitting under the Uble", 
A macska megy az asztal aid 'The cat goes under the table", 
and A macska kijdn az asztal aldl "The cat comes out from 
under the table". 

REFERENCE 
English verb-phxas«s: Joo$. 
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Chapter 17* Real LUe and Imagtuation 

So far, we have been discussing almost wholly the 
structural aspect of language— sounds, forms, and com- 
binations of forms— and the way in which the structure of 
the leamer^s language must be contrasted with that of the 
target-language in order to minimise the interference of 
the former with the latter. It Is possible to discuss lin- 
guistic structure almost "in a void" in this way, because 
human language seems to constitute a largely separate 
stratum of behavior, relatively uncorrelated with other 
aspect$ of culture. However, as we pointed out earlier 
(chapter 8), language derives its meaning and hence its 
function in our lives from the situations it is used in. If we 
are to get the most out of working with any foreign lan- 
guage, we must know what sort of situations it is used In 
and how it mirrors its users* way of living and thinking. 

It is, of course, preferable to both learn and use the 
target-language in a real-life situation from ^e outset — 
in the environment in which its native speakers use it. The 
lucky few who have the time and money at their disposal 
can go and spend one or more years in a foreign land, and, 
if they apply themselves earnestly and diligently, can in a 
relatively short period of time ^^oqujre quite an extensive 
command of its language. Once the leartier has acquired a 
certain minimum essential knowledge of the target-lan- 
guage, every speaker he meets contributes to hi$ further ex- 
perience--lif in no other way, by aciuig as informant dur- 
ing the time In which the learner is in contact with him. At 
the leamer^s disposal are opportunities^ not only to prac* 
tise the language itself, but to share in its speakers* lives, to 
see them at work and at play^ and to absorb tiieir particular 
outlook on life. 
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>\!^t - Most of US, however^ c«nnot afford either time or money 

■ f<^l lUch an ideal language-leamlng-sltuation. Even In the 
;&vloa^ affluent of societies, the gre«t majority of language- 

• learners are not ever going to be able to afford anything 
; more than a quick excursion*trip. Under these cUcum^ 
Stanch, we must use our hnaglnatlons as actively as pos^ 

. sible, to substitute for the real*iife experience wlUcb is, 
either temporarily or pcnnanently, beyond our reach. We 
must leam to use and hiterpret every representation of the 
llf^ of the foreign country thi>t we can obtain. Most modem 

: text-books supply this need with all kinds of pictures, usu- 
ally of the country where the target-languajfe is spNoken, 
showing cathedrals, churches, palaces, cUles, restamants, 
caf^, trahis, peasants' houses, the peasants Uiemselves In 
colorful costumes, and a host of other Interest-catchbg 
and 'holding items. By and large, such illustrations are 
verv helpful, except when they over>emphaslze what is 
archaic or quaint at the expense of a complete view of 
modem living, or when the publisher tries to substitute 
slick photography for real merit hi the text itself* 

Discussions of ^0 foreign culture, written hi English, 
are also helpful, particularly at the early stages of language- 
leamhig, when the student has not yet acquired a sufficient 
command of the language to read even elementary exposi- 
tory prose. Yet there is a grave danger hiherent m any dls- 
cussion-^writttti or oral— <!arried on hi the learner's 
language about the target-language, whether it bvolves 
linguistic structure, culture, literature, art, music, or any 
other topic. Any such use of the learner's language beyond 
the minimum strictly necessary for immediate practical 
purposes (e.g. grammatical analysis) shnply distracts his 
attention from the mahi object, the acquisition of the 
target-language itself. On the whole, it is better to avoid 
an3rthing more than the most rudhnentary comments on 
; . 'the foreign culture while acquiring the basic elements of 
the language. Such comments should be btroduced pri- 
marily to avoid mlspiderstandings, e.g. when the word bar 

Js Introduced: so as to enlighten the learner (as well as to 
M4 complaints from outraged Prohibitionists), it is a 
^64 idea to explahi hi a foot-note that, in Italy, a bar Is 

FRir 
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ptlmarily a coffee-stand, whereas ta Sweden It Is a cafeteria, 
As soon as the learoer has gotten far enough along In 
the foreign language to have a firm command of Its pho- 
nology and at least some fundamental morphological and 
syntactical features, he should start reading selected pas** 
sages in the target-language. His reading will be, under 
the normal circumstances of language-teamiAg, his chief 
source of knowledge concerning the foreign culture, and 
as such it is a highly Important aspect of the entire learning- 
process. It is often asserted by superficial critics of the 
."linguistic approach" to language-learning that, because it 
stresses an oral-6udltory basis at the out-set, it is inherently 
hostile to reading and opposed to all cultural ahus. Leaving 
aside for the moment any debates over the narrow and 
broad meanings of "culture", we may safely say that any 
such criticism is quite ill founde<J. The oral-auditory ap- 
proach does not in any way disregard reading, nor does it 
eliminate It from the total process of language-learning. It 
does, however, emphasize the necessity of a sound basis 
for reading-ability, built up in a prior command of the 
phonology and grammar of the target-language, so that 
when the learner comes to read, he can go ahead at an 
accelerated pace, with at least something of the same basis 
for his reading that a native speaker has. This necessity 
was recognized by the original proponents of the "reading- 
approach";** but their followers, with less understanding 
of the nature of language, used the emphasis on "rapid 
reading" simply as an excuse to disregard any prior train- 
ing in the fundamentals of hearing ^d speaking. , 

The point at which reading should begin will inevitably 
differ according to the nature of the orthographic system 
normally used with the target-language. If its conventional 
spelling is straight-forward and wholly (or nearly wholly) 
phonemically based, reading can start very soon indeed, 
.^fter the first twenty-five or thirty contact-hours; such an 
|arly start may be made with languages like German, 
Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, or Finjilsh. If, however, the 
conventional spelling is more difficult (either because the 

*^f. Coleman. 
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ilft'**6t'* between sounds and letters is quite imperfect^ as in 
l^^l??v :: French or English orthography, or because the characters 
are different from ours, as with Russian or Hindi) ^ the start 
of reading had better be postponed until (say) forty or 
fifty contact-hours have been spent on mastering the Ian- 

fLiflge itself. If the orthography is very difficult and shows 
itie or no correlation with the language as spolcen (e.g. 
V Chinese or Japanese), extensive reading will have to await 
^/y- extensive familiarity with the language (even though some 
start may be made on using the writing-system at a rela- 
1;^' tlveiy early stage). ' 

As in music, the selections chosen for reading should bo 
'^e. carefully graded, especially at the out-set. Nothing Is 
gained by plunging into a morass of difficulties at the very 
f { start, a diflficult play by Comeille or a long poem by Goethe 
for example, simply because of the literary merit of theso 
authors, any more than a beginner on the violin is bene- 
fitted by starting on the Brahms concerto. For the more 
familiar languages, graded readers have been developed 
which can be used for introducing techniques of rapid read- 
ing. Such graded texts are very helpful, provided a certain 
amount of care is exercised In their use. The learner should 
not take too much time over any given assignment, because 
otherwise his interest flags and boredom sets in very soon. 
To preserve simplicity, some readers keep their intelleclual 
level lower than necessary. For a time in the 1930's, it 
used to be thought that the vocabulary of elementary for- 
eign-language readers ought to be strictly limited; exten- 
sive word-counts and frequency-lists were prepared, and 
some authors pf graded readers prided themselves on 
restricting the number of words they used. By now» it has 
been realised that, although too much vocabulary should 
not be piled on. it is also harmful to go to the opposite ex- 
treme and keep the learner back in his acquisition of new 
vocabulary. Cognates (e.g. English constitution French 
I constitution, Spanish constltucidn, Italian costitudone) 
can be used extensively to expand the elementary reading- 
vocabulary, and the learner should be encouraged to guess 
at the meaning of words from their contexts. 
:J ntils matter Of guessing has been the cause of great 
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mlsapptehenslons on the part of language-teachers. Tak^ 
ing their cue from other types of subject-matter, such as 
history (the Declaration of Independence was signed In 
1776, not 1775 or 1777) and chemistry (it makes a dif- 
ference what elements make up a molecule — a mistake 
may even result in your getting blown up!), teachers of 
foreign languages have considered absolute and immediate 
accuracy of understanding and translation as an Ideal to 
be sought for from the beginning of one^s work on a lan- 
guage. This attitude has resulted in the leamer*s behig 
held to exact and complete translations, thereby slowing 
down his rate of learning and, often, killing his Interest. 
Heretical though it may seem to say so, word-for-word ac- 
curacy In translation is not only unessential, It Is, especially 
at the early stages of reading, harmful to progress and 
maintenance of interest. What a learner needs is, not to get 
diction ary-correct translations, but to find out, in any 
given passage which he does not fully understand, how to 
make an btelligent guess and then proceed as fast as 
possible to the next passage. After all, m conduct most of 
our ordinary living on the basis of Intelligent guesses (in- 
cluding the interpretation of unfamiliar words in our na- 
tive language), and we need to learn to do likewise in a 
foreign language. 

The way to learn how to guess Intelligently as to the 
meaning of a new word is to note the context in which it 
occurs, get as much as possible about the word's meaning 
out of that context, store the item in one's memory for 
future attention, be on the look-put for further occurrences, 
and narrow doym the meaning throu^ careful observance 
of its context whenever it is met on later occasions, until 
its meaning has firially been delimited. In a certain Hun- 
garian novel (A Bud(ipesti kaland *'The Budapest Ad- 
venture^*, by F. Kdrmendi), the mrd hatdhtSk occurs 
three times, on the basis of which its meaning can be suc- 
cessively narrowed down and detennlned: 

1. Towards the beginning of the story, the hero is re- 
turning from the Italian front in 1916, and is very weary; 
his haldnUk hurts. Obviously it is some part of the body; 
^ can eliminate from consideration those parts of the 
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body whose names cm already knows (e.g. fej **head*S 
kh Mb ^1eg, foot^O* 

2. In the middle of the story, some-one is very sur- 
prised, and claps his hand to his hotdfit^k. Thh restricts 
the word to some part of the body which is easily reached 
nby the hand and which one usually strikes In expressing 
l^tprise; probably part of the head (cheek? temple? fore- 
head?), but possibly part of the chest or leg, 

3. At the end, the hero commits suicide, by cocking a 
loaded revolver and putting It to his right Afl/drt/^^, The 
meaning U now obvious and there Is no need of looking It 
up in a dictionary. 

Advantages of this approach to learning the meaning of 
new words are: (1) It follows the normal way in which 
anybody finds out the significance Of an unfamiliar phe- 
nomenon (linguistic or other); (2) It fixes the word*s 
meaning very firmly in mind, far more so than if the 
learner had simply gone to a dictionary, looked it up, said 
to himself, **0h, yes, that's what It means'— and forgotten 
it as soon as his attention was occupied with another word. 
Of course/ one has to use one's brain in remembering a 
constantly changing batch of seml-famlliar Items, and one 
has to be alert to observe new occurrences and any light 
they may cast on meaning. Making one's own dictionary 
as one goes along is a helpful device: 3x5 cards (not slips 
of paper, which flutter away easily and do not stand up- 
right) in a box, arranged alphabetically, are useful to write 
words and their meanings on; the work of writing them 
down and arranging them alphabetically helps to fix them 
in one's memory. On the other hand, scribbling English 
translations between the lines in a foreign-language text Is 
worse Uian useless; such jottings prove undecipherable 
when needed for later use (e.g: translating hi class) and 
short-circuit any effective leaming*process. The learner 
should read as widely as possible, and should go ahead as 
fast as he can, even when this involves leaving a half* 
understood passage behind, to be returned to later, bringing 
I the insights of further experience in the language. 

Songs, proverbs, short poems, and games are much 
^ re widely used in some language-fields than in others. 
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,They have beeti more ot le$s ttttdltionat la Otrman, but 
Jteaphen ot the Kom&uce tangaages have tended to look 
dowfl on them as unktellectual and fit only for use In 
i;t i^lemefttary school, In fact, however, they are quite helpful 
It all age-levels. The memotbtatloh bvolved Is a futtiier 
, ;i aid ixi building up, Inside the learner's head, a stock of 
l < .Uag^igt-piimm. Poetry, W pronounced accurately (and 
V4 fiowadays there is no excuse for poor ledtatlon of poetry 
; iv In any language, with the large number of dlctlon-recor<w 
t : thftt aie available), helps to grasp the prosodlo system ot 
r:-l^ language} and sotij^ jdways bear some relation to Its 
I Intonatlonal patt'^ms, Games are periiaps more useful it 
* the btennedi^te level, \yhen the lea^nets already have a 
^^;i #rtaln stock of structural patterns and vocabulary, and 
;' |<Jan use Uie games for extending these further, 
V, : Literary material, provided Its structural patterns and 

■ t rVocabul^yfy we siriiple enough, can bSd btroduced from « 
ft very early sfege} there Is ikbsolutefy no heed of restricting 
A> clone's readkg to semantlpally thin o^ empty material. How- 
If >yer, at the elementary ^d tatermediate levels, the main 
: t/ftmction of liter^ readings is to introduce the learner to 

the special characteristics of the variety of tlie langiiage 
tjse4 in more or less formal, belletrlstlo v^tmg. In every 
; ..culture, noh-llterate as well as literate, there Is a special 
i iltyle for literary productions, differing in one respect Or 
1^ another from every-day speech, though basedi 6n this latter. 
Hence, if we are to get the most out Of a foreign literature, 
we must pay particular iittention to the type cf language 
Ifli which it Is Written, before we can take the artistic me< 
: dlum (in this case, the linguistic form) foif granted and 
f il^hcehtrate wholly on the meanings wmveyed by 
: :Miifytf this can be done only at thb advan<^ level, after 
\ ?(say) po or so contact-hours hi ^e cm oi tlie familiar 
:>;;;.West fiuropean languages.^T As W. twaddeU has put ItJ 

■ yf^u^^ number of <Jootact-h<mr< may iit flnt te«m rtagieriflft bbt 
>^ lt.i*P«?»^«>t« only «lx sepi*«tw ot college-level Iaa waxwork, ^^t 

WJ**^^ Pf' 4f^*» "^^^ I^r tmtAcit io geoend, our 
eoll««6;ttudebt3 are hardly competent to read icAlly flueoUy and to 
concentrate On literary content niuch beWrt they hav» had alt 
UK ^ equivalent before eortlng to cofleje). 
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mmom l^ the iliucture of IM humin vocd aj^ 
p*f»tu« ftftd hHHfi$ timnm, WIthJn tbew t)hyHolo|Jc4l Mti- 
tlOM, <hd Uiafle of k commuttlty Impose* further rcrtrictJow: each 
towaw, each dialeci has its phonemic stnictuWi aij4 only what 
i^:^> ft^tWft jh« structure Is possible for the speakers aiul MtMh 
W the lan|ua«e or dialect. And wlihln the limits of structure Im- 
;to6s<d by the community, th« individual speaker r^akes Us choice*. 
^ He who speaks ini writes live* his social life along the network 
. 61 Us community's habits and hfs ovm choice mop$ those habits. 
\; W kees his choice i^s fre^ and ignores the limitations. The begli^ 
hlng learner of a l&nguage sees that the choices are not free, and 
f . that is worth seelflg. The advanced learner of a language comes to 
' ignore the limitations and move about among them comfortably, 
V a<J that ihe real choices become the only choice* be see*. And that 
b a ikfll 6f great valuer 

; y,.! The ultimate values to be derived from studying the 

'^p literature of a foreitn language m both belletfUtic and 
cultural. Literary values, tfiJcen In and for themselves, are 

>y relative and difflqtilt to pin down. They Inevitably vary, 
n6x only from one culture to anothet, but from One social 
class to another (what is elegant literature for one group, 
e:g. sentimental novels about doctors and nurses, may be 
cottsidercd cheap and vulvar by another gtpup) and from 
one Individual to another—In faot> th«y caii vaty fot th<? 
same Individual according to his age and even bU passing 
'mood. Aesthetic values do exist, howeveti and constitute 
ad hnportant pa^t of literary st»dy, even though thev are 
far from being absolute or, Irt the last analysis, teachable 
on an objective plane. Of fully as much Importance as the 
aesthetics of literary study, however, are Its cultural to* 
plications: the Insight which the reader gains In a differetit 
way of life from his own. He learns that, along with an- 
other language and semantic orientation towards the 
world, there always goes another psychology and another 
s^t of norms for behavior. The ^*normal'^ behavior for, 

{ say, Rodrlgue and Chimfene In Comellle^s Le Cid (1636), 
when fhe two are set against each other by Rodrigu* bav- 

^ Ing to kill Chlmfene's father In a duel of honor, is quite 
different from these mediaeval Spanish lovers as re-inter- 

5)f*ted by a seventeenth-century French poet from what 
t Would be for two twentieth-century Americans. Litera- 

O "TvaiWeU, 80-81* 

FRir 
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i ttii^ is ort« oi the best channels through which to convey 
Ij'Ewft principle of cultural relativity— the (act that, in humatt 
ji^Ai-i^iS^letles throughout the world, behavior Is not and mu$t 
jipt ieixpccted to be the same, but k, In each community, 
^egluJated by Its own internal principles. 
U^&:B^<> date we have not discussed translation, either from 
-^e target-language to the learner's language or vlcc'VersA. 
Is customary to Insist on translation-exercises from the 
'^fr very out«set of most elementary language-courses, putting 
jfr simple (and often shnple-mlrtded) sentences from each 
S ; language Into the other. At that level, such work Is useful 
s§:'s only as an exercise In penmanship and spelling. By and 
rla^ge. It Is better to postpone detailed work in translation 
until the learner Is at a stage where he can benefit by the 
work of equating a construction, a word, an 
ltp¥'.P<>»» one language with something diflferent to an- 
pMC^ith^if} and he cajmbt be said to have reached this stage 
p tihtU he has conslderlWy more than a nodding acqualnt- 
f % ance with the structure and vocabulary of the target-Ian- 
%^p: $Uige, At the btermedUte. level, the learner can practise 
j-tf : translatlnjg^ fix>m the target-lang^ag^^ Into his own, with 
l|§K j(>4t^cui^f attention to acciirate retidering of structural 
j?;;;^i»4WIetchces and shades of meanhig, such as that between, 
rf^lKv.say, O^rnian ev^fl/K«H "perhaps, possibly" and Endlsh 
\^^t.:-iiyemiQlly "hi the lo^g run, ultimately". TranslaUon In the 
other dilution can come soon afterwards, but at first It 
must be based on material of the target-language which 
g^.. the learner has already covered (I.e. without Introducing 
f;;- . unfamUlar constructions or words), Only at the advanced 
level can the learner proceed to taking a literary work In 
his own language and translating it carefully hito the target- 
.'; language (a very difficult, but very rewarding task), and 
•f ; 1^ eventually and as the last stage In his approach to the 
IM:.teeHanguage, writbig compositions of his own. Even 
i^^-.J .tt^^^ there is Uttle likelihood that the ordinary language- 
l^ jlpflet will become another Joseph Conra(J; but there Is, 
y -i^^ we should 

pgllppcct^hlna to d^ - ^ 

J./; ' It goes almost without sayhig that, at the advanced as 
V; as at the elementary and intermediate levels, this type 
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^dt Work should be carried on In the target*langudge &s 
much as possible. Even grammatical explanations, which 
at the elementary level It is a waste of time to give in the 
target-language (how can we expect any-one to under- 
stand an analysis of a language given In the very language 
which he does not yet know and Is trying to get started 
in?)i c*n be transferred to the foreign language at the 
Intermediate level. For literary work, our ultimate aim Is 
for the learner to acquire as much as possible of the same 
out-look and understanding that the modem native speaker 
has~coupled with the further Archlmedlo perspective that 
the non-native speaker may derive through approaching 
the works from a dififereht cultural and linguistic perspec- 
tive. This cfirt best be done by having, as teacher or guide 
in this type of study, only some-one who has a really thor- 
ough native or quasi-native command of the target^lan* 
guage, and by discussing it in that language, with only as 
much reference to the leamer^s language as Is necessary to 
clear up any difficulties. 

REFERENCES 

Language and literature: Hall, 1964a, Chapter 69; Hockett, 
Chapter 63» 



Chapter 18, Audlo^ Visual Aids, Realtei and Activhles 

It is possible to acquire an excellent command of a for« 
eign language, simply by practising as hard as possible on 
all aspects of its manifestations, In the usage of a native 
speaker and in written texts, and by usljjg one's imagina- 
tion to visualize what one is talkltjg and reading about* 
Naturally, however, the imagination can frequently go 
wrong, simply through lack of sufficient Information, as in 
the case of the smalltown American girl who, on reading 
of the mobs throwing up street-barricades during the 
French Revolution, asked '*But why didn*t they Just run 
around through the back yards?*VIt Is best to supplement 
Information gained through language-channels by as 
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jnuch further material as possible, tb Increase the accuracy 
w one's auditory data and to utilize oth^r senses, particu- 
larly that of sight, for acquiring back-ground knowledge. 

Before the development of recording devices, if no native 
speaker of the target-language was available, descriptions 
>(more or less accurate) of its pronunciation were all that 
6 learner had to go on. Even with earlier recording tech- 
niques (e.g. 78-.r.p.m. records), considerable effort was 
made, especially by various commercial undertakings, to 
provide material for direct listening and imitation. Since 
the Second Worid War, 33-r.p.m. records and especially 
tapes have made such material widely and cheaply accessi- 
ble; most modem text-books have tapes, records, or both 
avalJable^for use with them. Nowadays, there is no excuse 
for the physical absence of a native speaker being used to 
justify neglect or opposition to the oral-auditory approach. 
;v Auditory materials on tapes or records are among the 
best means for extending and enriching one's language- 
exoerlcnce. They can be used on the learner's personal ma- 
chine, at any time that he or she has free; In this way, the 
learner is not tied down to any kind of schedule. In the 
school-context, the use of such materials has also been 
widely Institutionalized in the language-laboratory. In the 
laboratory, a large number of learners can be accommo- 
dated at the same time; given a complicated enough in- 
stallation, a number of different languages and of different 
levels within each language can be serviced; and the con- 
tent of the work Is directly subject to control by those in 
charge of the courses. If properly planned, a laboratory Is 
a very helpful adjunct to any language-program, on any 
level from junior high-school through college. If misused, 
however, it can be nothing but a waste of money nnd, in 
fact, can do harm rather than good. 

The main function of the language-laboratory is to take 
over those aspects of the drill-work which are repetitive, 
j^echanlcal, and do not absolutely require the presence of 
rllve speaker, thus sparing the time and energy of this 
latter for more essential work. Ordinarily, if a native or 
quasi-native speaker is available, the learners' first contact 
with each new batch of basic sentences or review-dialogues 

rTc 
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feSi^^lhottld tJtfou^h di«ct Imltatiott of the drlll-mwter in 
f^::^piH6h. thli H deslfable because (1) not evw the best 
li^l>e-tecprdiiig has yet achieved completely faithful tepro- 
' ducUoft of every flaest detail of sound as heard first-hand 
-:r ■ . by the hutnan ear; (2) even If this were the case, there are 
6ther aspects of behavior that accompany speech which 
must be observed dlrectly~how the drlll-master holds the 
^ : ^ muscles of his or her face, the movements he or she makes 
' with the hand and the rest of the body, the gestures that 
accompany speech, and so forth; and (3) most Important 
of all, a machine cannot react to the learners* behavior, 
correct mistakes or show approval, or adapt Itself to spe- 
cial circumstances (e.g. by perceiving what needs extra 
emphasis and repeating as necessary). When the first con- 
; tact with the material has been made, however, the extra 
repetitions necessary to fix it firmly In the learners* memory 
can be entrusted to the machine. A very useful adjunct to 
any language-laboratory is a device permitting the super- 
visor to listen in on the work that any student Is doing, so 
as to check up on its quality and, if necessary, to interrupt 
and correct the mistakes before they become ingrained in 
the leamer^s habits. 

Opinions differ about the usefulness of a self-recording 
device which permits the learner to hear the voice on the 
tape, then to speak his or her imitation of what has just 
been said, while both the voice from the tape and the learn- 
er's imitation are being recorded on another track; the 
learner then plays back this last-mentioned recording, 
which, in theory, permits him or her to see how good (or 
poor) the imitation has been. Accordhig to some, this 
self -observation should produce an awareness of the 
mistakes that tlie learner is maktog, and a desire to im- 
prove. According to others, this kind of awareness Is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to achieve at the initial stages, and 
use of such a self-recording device Is wasteful {If not 
actively harmful) until the intermediate level has been 
:*:\ f cached, The truth is probably somewhere in between these 
iwo extremes, the usefulness of listening to oneself de- 
pends to a considerable extent on pre-tralijng In which the 
jj^mer becomes aware, first of how his or her voice actu-; 
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ally $ounds when recorded (many of us find it hard to 
iiccej)t the authenticity of our own voices on disc or tape), 
and then of what to listen for in the way of degrees of 
accuracy In imitation. If a certain amount of attention is 
given to these problems at the out-set, there is no reason 
; why self-recording should not ht used quite early. 
■ Needless to say, an intelligent choice must he mide in 
the material to be put on tape and hnltated. If tapes are 
not available from the publishers of the text behig used, 
they can of course be made ad hoc; but care must w exer- 
cised in the choice of speaker and of material. There Is no 
excuse for a non-native teacher trying to "fake" it if he or 
she has not had extensive training in the phonology of the 
target-language; it is far better to get a native speaker to 
make tiie tapes, or else not make them at all. Horror-stories 
circulate (one cannot tell how trust-worthy they are) bf 
conservatively oriented teachers having spoken sets of 
verb-forms ("I am, you are, he Is . . .") onto tapes, or 
havhig read long paragraphs of descriptive prose, for their 
itudents, not to imitate, out just to listen to, before they 
have had any practice in speaking. The main purpose of a 
language-laboratory is to ^ve the learner extra practice in 
active command of the language; if it Is not used for this 
purpose, it becomes mere hard-ware and jgadgetry, serving 
no useful end. 

Moving pictures with sound-tracks in the foreign lan- 
guage, and film-strips to accompany spoken records or 
tapes, are also very helpful audio-visual aids. Film-strips 
can consist of either photographs or drawings; the latter 
are, In some series, quite kdagtoatively done, and add 
considerable pleasure to the task of repeating and mem- 
orhdng. The major advantage of a film-strip over a moving 
picture is that the Individual frames can be held in position 
for a relatively long time, while the learners are repeating 
the language-material and at the same thne concentrating 
their gaa^ on the screen, With moving pictures, one can In 
general only look and listen passively; this type of work Is 
most profitable at the intermediate and advanced stages. 
Some efforts have been made to prepare movies with spe- 
C ' y shaplified dialogue, understandable by be^ iners; 



Clii g<iri*r1(a< such dialogues are rathet artlftclat, and fall to 
jjl Into the real-flf* background shown In the pictures. 

leamerft tend to feel distressed and. discouraged U 
tliey cannot understand every word of the sound-trackj 
they should be encouraged to feel happy If they understand 
feasonable proportion of it, since, even with the best 

equality of reproduction, not all native speakers understand 

VWl the dialogue In any given movie. 

' - in some language-fields, considerable emphasis Is IMd 
on **realla", I.e. what anthropologists call the "material 
culture*' of the foreign country, as brought to the student 
either through actual artifacts or by showing him pictures 
of such. Printed items like restauiant-menus, theater-pro- 
graras, tickets for transportation (trains, street-cars, 
buses), advertisements and posters (e.g. for bull-fights), 
can all be used to supplement the official text-book; many 
texts contain reproductions of such material as illustra- 
tions, or even have them in separate pockets at the end of 
the volume. Maps and photographs (either separately or in 
albums) are equally helpful, as arfe objects of any. size, as 
conversation-pieces. A device used by a group of mis- 
sionaries for teaching Navaho language and culture simul* 
taneously ml^t well find wider imitationi dolls are dressed 
In the appropriate costume and are placed in models of 
houses, court-yards, etc., and then the learners either talk 
(in the target-language) about what the people are doing 
or speak their lines for them. 

Language-clubs, -tables, and -houses are valuable ad- 
juncts to class-room work, but only If effectively organized 
and used for their fundamental purpose, namely giving 
extra practice In the language itself. Too often, especially 
on the high-school level, a language-club Is simply an ex- 
cuse for pleasant chit-chat hi English. If the learner uses 
only his own language, no matter how much cultural lore 
he may pick up, Uie basic aim of the club (table, house) is 
defeated, Normally, it takes an enthusiastic, able, and 
dedicated person (usually, but not always, a woman) to 
spark a language-activity of this type hto life. In addition 
io desultory conversation, there are all kinds of society- 
0 les that ean be used to get the participants to use the 

Rir 
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UrgeHancuage and to mix soclaUy. Native speakers should 
be Invited and encouraged to use their special talents, as 
lecturers, performers, etc.; with a little tactful guidance, 
most native speakers of any given language can adapt 
their usage to that of bt glnners or Intermediate students. 
Nor docs the topic of a lecture or discussion always have 
to be some facet of the target-culture j one of my most 
stimulating experiences in learning Italian was a visit to 
the Oriental Museum at the University of Chicago urider 
the guidance of an Assyrlologlst who was a native speaker 
of Italian. 

One of the most frequent and helpful aspects of a lan- 
guage-group's activities is putting on plays. These may bo 
long or short, more or less ambitious, depending on the 
resources available; but even getting up and recithig the 
lines of a play on a bare stage is a valuable experience for 
every learner. Simply reading the lines from the book is 
permissible, but only If insufficient time Is available for 
complete memorization. The act of memorizing the lines 
of even a one-acter (a longer play is, of course, still bf er) 
is highly beneficial, since inevitably the actors keep the 
speeches In mind, use them In their casual conversation 
with each other, and, in essence, treat them as a large and 
particularly meaningful group of basic sentences, to which 
they can apply all their knowledge of the language, if the 
services of a director are required, it is best to have one 
who knows the target-language and can coach the actors 
in the language of the play; failing this, It is good to have 
a student director who will do part of the work and use 
the target-language as much as possible. Marionettes may 
also be used, since they at least give practice in speaking 
the tines of the play; but it is better for the learner t6 do 
the acting himself, since he thus has a chance to put his 
entire body and personality into the performance (includ- 
ing, of course, imitation of the gestures and bearing of any 
native speakers he may have as models). 

All the activities discussed in this chapter are valuable 
adjuticts to the language-Ieaming-process, but they are 
only adjuncts, useful insofar as they contribute to the 
'O ler's fundamental need, that of internalizing the habits 
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F . ,^6!^ and Incorporating them Into his 

WiNhaviOf. Neither the laboratory nor the study of 
- i : ftallfii 'nor the l^guage-group shotild be allowed to become 
. ah aim lo Itself, atid above all the learner must not concen- 
:>it.< ii, irate on cultural content to the point of neglecting the 
|}4v^;:;;jlarget-language Uself. 

i? AudliV-vlsual aids In jeneral ! Brooks} Lef ranc. 

, Unwage-Ubo.-atoriW! Mayes; Won; Najam («<!.), \962\ OInas 
(ed.); Stack. 

Structural drills and languase-laboratoriesi Oravit and Vald- 
man (cds.). 
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Chapter 19. The Lingubdc Approach 

o ""^^^^ '5 linguistic method? 

How 1$ it different from or superior to the grammar-method, 
the translatlon-method, the direct melhc^d, and .ill the 
other methods? Aren't all the methods pretty much equal?" 
From our .discussion In the preceding chapters, it should 
be c^ar that this kind of question is wrongly oriented. 
The knowledge that linguistics has brought us concerning 
human language does not constitute, in its application to 
the practical problems of language-teaching, a new method, 
fon*"tut« a new approach, a new stand-point from 
which to obserA-e language and its workings In human 
society, and which has fundamental impllcfitlons for the 
way in which we tackle the learning of a new language. It 
is true that certain particular methods, especially the old 
d^ect method (pp. 20-21), the phonetic method (pp. 
21-22), and the audio-lingual method (pp. 22-23), are 
more in line with the facts than are others. Nevertheless, 
even the old grammar-, translation-, and reading-methods 
can, in fact must be, revivified by coming into renewed 
contact virith the facts of human language if they are to be 
at all successful. 

As pointed out In Chapters 5-9, language is fundamen- 
tally oral and auditory, habitual, systematic, and derives 
Its meaning from the contexts it Is used in. The linguistic 
appfpach emphasizes these facts as an underpinning for 
any work to be done involving language. It has been the 
experience of the last hundred and more years that those 
who keep the facts of language in mind and base their 
work on them are, in the long run, markedly more success- 
ftllin teaching and learning foreign languages than are 
rn I/-***** neglect them. Even those learners whose 
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' %ork has httn organized tot them along non-llnguisUc of 
Intl-UnguUtic lines (e.g. emphasizing gtammar or transla- 
tion to the overt exclusion of all other aspects of language), 
tf they Icam anything at all, do so by nevertheless hecdhig 
the actual nature of language and by learning to speak, 
overtly or covertly, In spite of the approach used. 

The ultimate result of language-learning along linguistic 
lines is a command of all four facets; hearing, speaking, 
reading, and writing, gained in the order mentioned. The 
last two, especially, are the more effective for being based 
on solid achievement in the first two. There is, therefore, 
no ground for the apprehension often manifested by 
teachers of foreign literatures, that the linguistic approach 
will in some way hnpalr theh" students* ability to read, un- 
derstand, and appreciate literary works, or will prejudice 
their students against literature. On the contrary, a student 
who has been given a completely linguistically oriented 
training in the target-language will have a greater ability 
to appreciate the foreign literature than any other. He will 
have made greater progress than any other towards the 
indispensable prerequisites for such appreciation: a native^ 
like grasp of the pronunciation and structure of the lan- 
guage, an understanding of its meanings, and a clear con- 
ception of the ways in which its culture differs from his 
own. He will have a better basis on which to understand 
how the foreign literature reflects the culture out of which 
it grew, and how its great writers utilized the characteristics 
of their linguistic medium for the greatest artistic effects. 
True, the findings of linguistics contradict a certain amount 
of folk-lore about language that is current hi long-estab- 
lished speech-communities (e.g. tliat the French Academy 
is the repository of all wisdom concernbg the French lan- 
guage); but the sooner every-one, Including ////^r<i/e«rj> 
learns what is valid and what Is invalid in our society's no- 
tions on such topics, the freer we shall be to concentrate on 
the real problenas of literary study and analysis. 

Tbe^eatest ultimate value to be derived from learning 
a foreign language and studybg its literature is tiie under- 
standing of linguistie and cultural relativity, as pointed out 
^ >. 1 16. The person who knows only one language and 
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; i \ .Qtte culture Is coademncd to wear the blinders of ethno^ 
<,y ; ^fltrism, thinking his way of talking and living to be the 
:r only one possible. That this Is not so, he learns from ao- 
fiyr quaintai s with even one other language and culture. 

Knowled^ x>f this fundamental fact of human life is essen^ 
it; " tialtosurv ' in our time of greatly extended global con- - 
iacts} as An. ^ans, we can no longer exjp^t the rest of 
the world to , « go on In our narrow, parochial self- 
. ; ccnteredness. A N?addell has put lt,«* "If there is one 
;i: thUig that Amerl^. %1U have to learn in the second half 
of the twentieth ctv \ it Is that there are Mow-Amorican 
, habits which are not , \ American choices." Beyond this 
narrow, essentially nt^\ \ need for self-preservation, 
^v■. however, there Is an imi* \ Important positive factor 
'f favoring the study of foreign >m.;)'iages and literatures? the 
fruitful use 6f our greatly inCi «ased IdsUre-tlme. If w^ are 
to escape further cheapening rhd vulgarization of our 
'ji existence throuah the debasement of our mass entertain- 
'^:\.. ment, we shall have to do so by cultivatkg our individual 
talents and interests, along as great a range of diversity as 
possible. Knowledge of one or more foreign languages; 
literatures, and cultures is not least among the channels 
0 through which we can enrich our personalities and hence 

ourUvM, ■;■ '. ' : : -J' --''^.r^h^'--^^^^ ' '1111111^? 
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APPENDIX A ♦ Bipht Md/of loii0U00#j 



To guide those who are interested iQ teaming a new 
language, but are not acquainted with the possible choices/ 
we give in this Appendix a series of brief discussions of 
eight major languages frequently available to students in 
United States hIgh-schooU and colleges: Latin, Oreeki 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, and Rus- 
sian* In each section, we dve: ( 1 ) the country or countries 
where the language is spoken; (2-^5) brief characterizations 
of the orthography^ phonology! morphology^ and syntax 
of the language; (6) a characterization of its literature; 
and (7) an indicatlott of its non-literary uses. Our inten- 
tion is to furnish, not complete sketches of the languages 
concerned, but an bdication of the major respects in 
which they present features of interest or difficulty to 
speakers of Bnglisb. 

1. JLATIN 

1. Not spoken as the native language of any group at 
present; spoken (usually with *'church" pronunciation; cf, 
below^ subsection 2) in some theological semhiaries and 
on the higher levels of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is used extensively in the ritual of this church, 
and is still the vehicle for some new writing on theological 
and ecclesiastical matters. 

2, In the absence of any speech-community for whom 
it is their native language and hence to whose usage appeal 
may be made, all current pronunciations of Latin have 
only an arbitrary basis. That most widely taught in Ameri- 
can schools is the so-called •'classical*^ pronunciation, in- 
tended to approximate the usage of the •'Golden Age'* of 
Latin literature ca, 50-1 B.C. (the time of Caesar, Cicero, 
Y^^gil, and Horace), in which c is always interpreted as 

g as /g/, and <je as /ai/i e.g. Cfliiar /kaisar/, gelldus 
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fygelldus/ "cold". In the offlcldl pfonunclatlon of th« 
' Roman CathoHo Church, ae b equated with short /e/, and 
c before ae, e, and / is treated as & "soft*' consonant, usu- 
ally In wscordance with the orthography of the local 
standard language, being Interpreted as /«/ In Italy and 
those countries whose ecclesiastical authorities follow 
KaJIfth usage, as /c/ to Oerman-spealdng areas, and as 
/9/ in France. The letter j before <ti, <, and / Is also 
treated as "soft'*, but with a different distribution! as /J/ 
jn Ae Italian usage, as /i/ in France, but as "hard" /g/ 
In Oemian-spealcing re^ons. Thus, cMtum "heaven" and 
gelidm "cold" wiU be read off as /ielum/ and /gelidus/ 
In Italy, ^ /celuns/ and /gelldus/ in Gefmaiiy or Austria, 
and as /selum/ and /2elldus/ in France. In the "classical" 
pronunciation, v is Interpreted as /w/, e.g. vUa "life" as 
/wljtfi/, but in other pronunciations it \s treated as /v/i 
vrw/vi:ta/. 

The older "English" pronunciation, In which aU letters 
were given the valued they have in EngUsk orthography, 
stirvives at present only In fixed expressions like prtm 
Meyptiim^ Ufi/ or sub judi(^e /$Ab gddisl/; 
. 3, The sound-system of litm, as usually reconstructed 
In the "restored classical" pronunciation,'* Includes five 
vowels, each of which can oecur long or short: /I e a o u 
1 « a 6 Q/. As pointed out on p. 88, voweMeo^ was 
highly significant in Latin grammatical structure and 
versification; the long vowel was between and 2 times 
as long as the short vowel, and Its pronunciation should 
be learned as such from the start. (Unfortunately, virtu- 
ally no teachers of Latin insist that their students observe 
vowel-length; the sensitive student will observe it for him- 
self, as a b^ls for appreciation of poetry If for no otfief 
reason.) The two seml-voweis /j/ / or and /w/ v at« 

.-*r^,^,'"'*''K restoration is often queried, with the ♦rgu- 
tt^nt, "We really can't know anything about how they actuaUy did 
pronounce LaUn." The answer is that we do know a great deal, aa 
I result of the patient Investigations of generations ofscholaM; cf. 
eapedally Sturtevant, 1940; Kent. 

. "Modem American printings of Latin texts normally use / for 
both the vowe /I/ and the semi-vowel /J/, as In index "judge"-, but 
1^ here the letter / Is widely used for the seml-voWel, e g. fUcltx, 

lv>,;-:^ 
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r ■ ;»^!t^ijounccd in same tongue- and llp-po«Woii as /J/ aod 
i»^ptc\i\t\y, h^i fuiictlott ai conJonants. The cott- 
V ,i>amtT$y8tem Is quite stople: /ji t k b d $ f a m n r I b/,«* 
iKz A ifftlabte Is considpred as loiii, to Latm, If U coatalns a 
f £7 idtig vowel C*l6t)g by ttature'^) ot i! it cootains a cotisonant 
' following the vowel la the same syllable ("long by poA- 
/ fj^tion**)} m t(tn(t "so mafiy", the prst syllable is long by 
N Wltlofl, the second by nature. Stress is assttmed to have 
" piMtt automatic, occurring on the next, to the last syllable 
i t U it is long either by nature or by position, otherwise on 
>r tbe thUd from the last syllable: mdtatus "change<l"» ma- 
tdndus "to be changed", but Umpora "times". Nothing Is 
, known of intonation or of junctural phenomena* 

V J ^ 4. Latta morphology Is characterized by extensive varl- 
'. tlons in the form of substantives ( - - nouns and adjectives) , 
. pronouns, and verbs. $ub$tantives and pronouns are in- 

. fleeted for number, gender, and case; pronouns for these 
. three and for person; verbs, for number, person, tense, 

v; , mood, aspect, and voice. Number is singular versus plural}. 

i'r Sender, masculine (with neuter as a subcategory) versus 
feminine; person, first (speaker), second (person spoken 
. to), and tmrd (all others) . Cases are six; nomhiative (used 
to name something or to relate it to a verb as the subject), 
genitive (bidicating possessor), dative (something, or 

^ Sipmebody to whom something Is given or for whose benefit 

; something is done), accusative (the direct object of an 
active verb), ablative (person or thing from which some- 
thing is taken or something goes awav) and vocative (per- 

V i)on called to). Tense-contrasts are those of present, past, 
and future; aspect, of perfective (action over and done 
with) versus imperfective (action not finished); voice, of 
gctive (subject performing an action) versus passive (sub^ 
ject on the receivhig end of the action); mood, cl indica- 

*Vere and b 6iher iJescrlptloos of phoQoloticftl ttructure, we 
print the character representing consonant pbonemea, not io 
alphabetical order, but in the 8e<)uence customafy In tabular prea^ 
. enutlon in phonological analysis: «tot«. fricatives, sibilants; 
, oasals, OaM or trills, laterals, and .aspirat<»s, with voiceless precede 
- jpg voiced in each series and proc^ing from the front of the 
\. : oottth to the back in point of articulation. 

FRir 
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^:#:,CHve vewus subjunctive and Impefative, Hjcre m also 
ie ^^^^ derived verb-tonm which do not show person and 
5 ;%^t>en the Inflnltlve and several participles, which have 
?£/f-,ftie Inflcctioh of n6m, adje^ves, or adverb*. Variations 
i^flectldnal fofui are indicated wholly by changes In 

|#>k n<iutts and adjectives there are a number (five, In 
*?t|;,lttidl,Uonal Latin grammar) of subclasses, called rf^^/^H- 
RT ' WW/ these are dftermtocd primarily by the dltferent 
Kit Vowels found between the root of the noun and Its case- 
'*;Mynd number-endlngs. TradiUonal grammar dlstibgulshe) 
f : four subclasses, or ccnjugathns, of verbs, also determined 
VSs J^^y ^y.^^ characteristic stem-vowel occurring after 
v;>:v-t|je verb-root. Each noun normally has only one set of 
^ forms, those of the declension to which It belongs, and 



n<mi usually belong ^o only ohe gender (sometimes to 
i'^ adjectives manifest all three genders, and have tw6 
or three sell of forms, iiiasmuch as «6me adjecdves belong 

|^,!?^0'*t****i^^'^'* <>th«» t«> declcnslonar; 

.j^ij(t!be first for feminine Inflection, and the second for Mt 

.V-'l.--r.- 



r^^i;;ttil^uline); Resultant sample variations! 
.^^W of v^ous declensions: 



I* 



llililii! 



ChuracterisUc 
Vowels 
HI- 



pi 




KV. 




V. 





porta **door**, poNa Htbtii 
^wwr ^Xiive?^ utvd **ffdte lis 

stave'* ^ . ' ' , "^^^^ 

consul^ c<?nitti^ "from a coak 

/ J Sample declension of a inascuUne 8tem*aop^ 
; ($econd declension), smus **slave**: 

Siftffutar 
servt4Ji% slave'* 
if^rvf "oN slave" 
servd *'(6 a slave*' 
iervum slave** 
servd ^'from a slave** 
m^'tf *'0 slaver* 



Case 
ijtOmlDative 
fieiUtive 
OAtive 
|#cusaiive 



. iative 
^f^tive 



Plural 
strvl ^Slaves** 
$€rv6rum **of slave*** 
Kfvrjf **to slaveV* 
strvds **slaves*' 
strvls **ffom slave*** 
sent "0 slaves!** 
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Sample declcoslott of a I-*n^ecle&$bn adjectival bonus 

Singular PlufU 

Masc, Neut Fcm. Maso. Neut. , Pern. 

AOffllfiative fconi^i front^m bona bonl bona bcnat 

SebJtlve bonX boMe bondrum borUtrufH 

atlve bond bona^ bonis 

accusative bonum bonam bonds bona bonus 

abtativa bond bond bonU 

vocaUve bom bonum bona bonl bcna bonae 

A$ in tho Indo-European languages generally^ the pro- 
nouns* declensional pattern b too Irregular to warrant 
^vlng sample paradigms. The complete conjugation of 
even a single verb includes well over a hundred forms, and 
would be too extensive to give here; we append only a 
sample of a single tense of a first^conjugation verb, 
portdre **to carry**: 

Person Sbftular Plural 

lit pottd '1 carry^' portdmus *Sve carry'* 

2ftd potids 'Ihou earnest" portMs *Vou (pi.] carry** 
3rd portat **he, she, it carries*' poriant **they carry** 

5. Latin syntax is quite complicated, but in a different 
way from that of En^h, in that there are extensive re- 
quirements for the choice of an appropriate form*^ in gram- 
matically related elements, and in that word-order is 
thereby made much freer* This contrasts dhrectly with the 
situation in English, in which agreement (e.g/ of subject 
with verb) and government of cases is quite Umited in its 
extent, but word-order is relatively fixed, In individual 

Ehrases, adjectives modifying nouns must agree with them 
1 gender, number, and case; e.g. m. pi. iom. boni homines 
"good men'\ but f* pi. nom. bonae jimlnae ''%o<A women** 
and n. pi. nom. or acc. bona indumenta "good clothes*** 
Subject and verb agree in number^ and a predicate com- 
plement refers back to the number and gender of the sub- 
ject: e.g. Homines c^rwnr "The men are fighting'*, Puella 
pukhra est "The girl is beautiful**. Requirements for use 
of specific case^forms are quite complicated, especially after 

*We use the expres^sioa choice of an appropriate form in order 
to cover agreement, government^ and cross-reference (cf. HaU| 
^^Ma, Chapter 27)/ 
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i : pteDosltlon* and with nouns depending on specWo 



m 



l^'i^fW?* adjectives} tot instance, the gefUtive must be used 
;ffe^M?>|* ftouii Which iftodiiles such adjectives as cupldus 
^\;kf:f<i«lfOUl'' Of memd^ "mindful", as In cupidus belit "deslr- 
^^^^m ot war*', or with the object of a verb like meminUcl "to 
l|?P?*"P*' ' oratory and poetry, constructions are ex- 
.goUvely totewovcft, with resultant Initial difficulty for 
speAkets of PugUsb, but, In the loofe run, with great reward 
: aad enjoyment of the dramaUo tension Involved In reading 
*4 aPa understanding such a sentence zi Neque enim is es, 
: ; cmattM, ui ts mi pudor a turpiwdlne aut metus a perlcuh 
ffl//^ J /M^^« revocarlt "Nor are you such a person, 
•i Catiline, that self-resbcct could turn you away from shame- 
^ - v'il. ^ danger, or reason from madness" 

11:, r',(Cicefo, "First Oration Against Catiline** 9). 
:'J^-^: Latio literature Is one of tiie world's greatest. Its 
.:,t;y^t>^U include Lucretius 54 b.c), autiior of tiie 

: pWosp^blca^ N rirm hmra "On the Nmt<s of Things": .. . - 
^mM^ ^^H^ 6.c.),;writer of Uie Aen^ld, Uie third great 
EP*?" of and^nt times, as weU as of tiie rustic BucoUci 
<?<fo^*/c*, deaUiig Wltii country life; tiie satirist HoraceV '^'^.' 




lf¥i£r?'**' i?)' Tacitus (A.b. ca. 55^a. 118), to ^-4 
* ^^^^ Cesser autiiors. There are also t "ii^^'f^ 
ll^CJ^'^^f of writers on technical subjects, such as tfie archl- '?>f 
%: - "f* vitruvlus. Mediaeval and Renaissance LaUn has a 

: wde range of philosophical and tiieologlcal writing, and - 't 
;i .\,ft,gfeat deai of poetry (especially lyric) which, although >* 
ft<>t strlctiy "classical*' hi language or prosody, is of con- - X 
.^1-=/- $lderable literary value. *> »- - = V 

tj:-' \.^.7 The non-literary advantages of studying Latin are of V>-. j, 
.>y f pvo kinds; linguistic and cultural. A large proportion of > i 
- v ■ .$ur English leamfed vocabulary has been borrowed tfiore ; = 
i > ft Jp^^ directly from Latin; and a knowledge of Latin 

' M^tt and structure aids tiie user of formal English, not 
-f; . <*iuy li) grasping tiie meaning of technical terms, but also 

rnV^^'*^^ quickly and surely such minor problems of 



WI^:W^ ^ the choice of vowel-letter b tiich suffixes as 
|W<I 'ihlt, -ant and ^ent (which ate determined dlraost 
a>'^5.'.th6lly by the .coiijugatlott of the Utln verbs ^rom which 
Cpli' 'W ate derived). Our traditional English grammar mis- 
^r'A '-. fl^tetthts the structure oi English very badly, but it does 
I io in terms of tatlnj as long as traditional grammar re- 
'^^54f :*ft4ii»s dominant In o\ir schools* teaching of English, It will 
■ ; b# Jtftuch less incomprehensible if approached with a 
knowledge of the Latin structure on which it is based. (As 
:X\ a training hi "logical thlnWng*', neither Lathi nor any 
:; ; other language has any value at all.) More Important than 
these considerations, perhaps, Is the fact that, of all the 
;/ / languages currently taught in our schools, LatUi is the 
most suitable! for the hiculcation of linguistic and cultural 
relativity, in that its structure is farther from that of 
English, and ancient Roman culture was farther from our 
y:- own, than is that of any modern West European language. 
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^ 1. We must dlstbjgulsh betwetii Ancient Greek, which 
■^(^"'k the language normally taught by deparunents of classical 
; . languages, and Modem Greek. The former is not spoken 
;. ) anywhere, nor is it even used as a language of comnjunlca' 
tiofl amcmg non-native speakers as Lathi still is to a certahi 
extent (cf. p. 128). The latter is the national language of 
; Greece, and Is used to two mahi varieties, the dhimotiki 
(demotic) or "popular** and the kathar^vousa or ••purified". 
Although Mediaeval and Modem Greek have a consider- 
able literature and are useful for any-one kterested hi the 
■ mttm Mediterranean, they are almost completely neg- 
:: v • lected b American schools and colleges, We shall be con- 
: ; cemcd here only with Ancient Greek. 
I/. . 2, The Greek alphabet differs considerably from the 
; ; Roflian. It IncIudcs the followtog characters (given here la 
fotir> columns, with capitals and lower-case, the letter- 

;-:ERIC 
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names in the third column, and their usual Roman trans- 
llteratlons in the fourth)} 

A a alpha a 

0 P beta b 
r y gamma g 
A h delta d 
E c epsUon e 

1 K zeta z 
H T eta e 
© 9 theta th 
I I iota / 
K K kappa k 
A X lambda / 
M n mu 
N V nu 
B ^ xi 



m 
n 

X 



omicron 


0 


Pi 


P 


rho 


t 


Sigma 


t 




s 


UDSiloU 

phi 


Ph 


chi 




psi 


PS 


omega 


d 


"rough 




breathing" 


h 


"smooth 




breatUng" 





^ ,y,ia iUHuwmg long ot, T], ana o is, in lowercase, written 
underneath these letters and termed iota subscripts a, n. 
and 9, as in ttl Koii<i>6(^ tg{ kSmdldfat "to the c-oraedVV 
One of the two breatbing-marlcs * or ' must be written 
over die erst vowel of each word that begins with a vowel, 
to indicate whether it actually begins with the phoneme 
/hV or not; 6pdiv hordn "seeing" versus dpflv ordn "of 
motuitains"; in addition. Ml words beginning with p- /r-/ 
automatically have rough breathing, as la (>^x(op Mr 

:y Greek orthography uses three accent-marks, the acute 
'j , the grave , and the cu-cumflex " (transcribed * in 
romantzatinns). Of these, the grave is simply an automaUo 
variant of the acute, taking the place of this latter when 
it comes on the final syllable of a word before another 
word: thus, m. pi. acc. to6<: toUs "the" -f m. pi. aco 
dtvep«itou<; anthrdpous "men" to6<: dvepcbTtou<; toiis 
anthrdpous. The circumflex occurs only over letters stand- 
ing for long vowels: fi, f\, t, 0, Q. and hence cannot stand 
over epsilon or omicron. 

3. Scholars are not in as much agreement over the 
pronunciation of Ancient Greek as they are over that of 
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1^^^ Utio. It Is customary to treat the vowet-sysicm 
as U it had five vowels^ each occujtlog both short afld 
Ipii^t /I e a 0 u t e a 6 (1/, but the phonetic characteristics 
of yu/ atid /d/ are doubtful. In earllei- times, upsUoii un- 
doubtedly stc>od for a back rounded vowel like our /u/, but It 
later become fronted to /y/ like Prettch w or Oerman ti 
(cf» below), and what >vas earlier a diphthong /duA 
spelled ou, became /u/, which is the pronunciation given 
it by presentKlay scholars. The habit of pronouncing ti as 
/al/ Instead of /el/, as in Xcliro letpd H leaved Is a 
legacy from nlneteenth-century AmerlcansV imitation of 
Oerman scholarsV pronunciation, and is not to be recom- 
mended. In Byzantine Umes, the second element of the 
diphthongs written with lot i subscript (cf, above) was 
lost, so that <? /ftl/ became /a/, p /«!/ became /«/, and 
^ /fli/ became /6/; this pvonunclatlon Is normal among 
present^lay scholars, although in classical Greek times 
(fifth century B.C.) these were unquestionably diphthongs. 

Ancient Greek is normally pronounced as If it had the 
following consonant phonemes: /p t k b d g f 6 x s m n 1 
r h/. The pronunciation of 6, and X as fricatives /f e %/ 
dates from late antiquity; in the classical period, they stood 
for the aspirated stops /pi* t* k'/* The letters ^ and 
stood, even in ancient times, for the consonant-clusters /ks/ 
and/ps/ respectively. 

Toe accent of Ancient Greek was not automatically de- 
termined by the length of the syllable, as was that of 
Latin, but was unpredictable and hence phcnemically sig- 
nificant. It is generally thought that the acute and circum- 
flex accent-marks stood for changes in the pitch of the 
voice, the acute representing a high pitch and the circum- 
flex a sliding from high to low, a situation which must 
have made Ancient Greek sound rather like modem 
Swedish or Norwegian. In present-day reproduction of 
Ancient Greek pronunciation, native speakers of modem 
languages unfortunately treat the accent*marks as indl^ 
cators of stress, and neglect both pitch and vowel-lengths 

4. Greek morphology is even more complicated, In 
some ways, than that of Latin, The over-all structure of 
'^-"ik forms is of much the same type, but the inflection 
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of Greek substaoUvea includes five cases (nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative, vocative) » three genders (mas* 
, culln6» neuter, feminine), and three numbers (slngolar, 
%dual, and plural). Greek verbs vary for person and num- 
ber, and also for aspect (ImperfectlVe and aorlst), tense 
(past, present, future), mood (indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, and imperative), and Voice (active, middle, and 
passive) » The optative Indicj^tes a wish or desire on the 
part of the subject; the middle voice refers to action whose 
effect is turned b&ck on the subject, as in the current 
English use of such verbs as i^intlfy or relate without re- 
flexivo pronouns (He doesn't Identify easily with a group 
histead of He doesn't Identify himself easily with a group), 
-:.tThp nouns and adjectives can be classified, by their stem* 
vowels, into three declensions, but the verbs do not fall 
into conjugations of the same type as those of Latin. 
Shifting or non-shifting of accent in noun- and verb* 
paradigms creates a fahly complicated set of subtypes 
; according to the various alternations manifested. Sample 
; paradigms of the astern noun ^pcjiro^ dnthrdpos 
''^*man*' and of the present of the Verb Xu- /«- «'loOse** 
Jollowi 



• * Case 
frnomlnative 
genltlv^ 
dative 
accusative 
■vocative 

Case 
nom., acc., voc. 
gen., dat 

Case 
; nombative 
genitive 
dative 
accusative 
ative 



fivOpoitoc; 
<Jcv6p(*)tioo 

fivOpwne 



<3cv6p<iS>Tio> 
&vQp<S>'now 



d[v6p(jbTtoi<; 
Av6p<*)Ttou<; 



Singular ■ i /: 

dnthrdpos "a man" j 
anthrSpou ''of a man** 
mtkrSpoi "to a man*' 
<Jn//irdport "a man" 
a/j//jr<)ptf"Omanl'* : 

Dual 

anthrdpd "two men" 
anthr^poin^'ofiwo 
men, to two men** 

Plural 

dmhrdpol "men" 
anthrdpdn "of men" 
anthrdpois "to mta** 
anthrdpous "men" 
<f«//jf(5po/"0menl" 



till bioHt major I anouaoes 
i^ertoifl singular 
VXUt X6o loose" 

> , XOew: /4^iy "thou loosest*' 
i^iM^' " Wei /ife/ "he, she, It looses" 

'>efsott Dual 

. 2nd X66tov W*/o« "the two of you loose" 

A 3td XOetov "the two of them loose" 

Person Plural 

Ist XOojiev /down "we loose" 

2nd XCiete /de/tf "you [pi.] loose" 

3rd Xiiouoi Wow/ "they (three or more] loose" 

5. Orcek syntax, like that of Latin, Is quite compli- 
cated, along the lines of involved morphological agreement 
and of free word-order. The luxuriance of verbal inflection 
enables a number of shades of meaning to be expressed 
In dependent clauses indicating wishes, conditions, and the 
like. Rhetorical devices make Oreek oratory especially 
rich in dramatic developments and contrasts. A good exam- 
pU 6t a medium-length Oreek sentence is: x6 hi (ii^te 
it(i(Xo(i toOto itEHovOtvai, iTe4»iiv4vai tiva %(v oun* 
HOfx(o(V tootOv dvtfppoitov, &v ^ouXd^ieOa XP^to^ii "^^ 
nop* dKttvosv tilvotaq eOepydtt^n' &v ty&ye. Td di 
m4te pdtai to&to peponthimi, pephin^nai ti (Ina hlmin 
pummacktin toutdn mtirropon, dn houldmetha christM, 
■.['th par* ekefndn emoiAs euergitim* <J« egdge thiiin '\ . , 

but the fact that we have not suffered this long ago, and 
that an alliance has appeared to us to balance these, if we 
2jhall wish to use it, — this I should ascribe as a benefaction 
to thehr good will" (Demosthenes). 

6. The appeal of Ancient Greek to the modem learner 
lies wholly in its literature, since it has virtually no practical 
,1^ in pur times. Ancient Oreek literature ranks among 
the world's very greatest, with top-rank authors in virtu- 

^y every field. The two early Oreek epics ascribed to 
Homer, the ///tw/ and the Odyssey, are regarded as the 
best ever composed, as are the great tragedies of Aeschylus 
(525-456 B.C.), Sophocles (ca. 497-405 B.C.), and 
Euripides (485-406 B.C.), and the comedies of Aristoph^ 
;y'*^ (ca, 45(^385 b.c). The philosophical writhigs of 
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vc; , Plato (427-347 B.C.) and Aristotle (384-322 b.c), the 
s;V. .; oratory of Demosthenes (384-322 b.c), and the histories 
. Of Herodotus (ca., 485-425 B.C.). Thucydides (ca. 460- 
> r 400 B.C.), and Xenophon (ca. 427-ca. 355 B.C.) have 
{}■■:<,.' as models for ail later writings In these fields, Greek 
i:": .\ lytic poetry, serious and light, Is extremely rich. Christlan- 

jty has especial treasures In the New testament (written 
^tri?- ft decidedly post-classical language) and the theological 
^T.CV wtlthigs of the Greek church fathers. 
"^'J,'." 7, Since a l5M"$e proportion of our humanistic and teoh- 
'i;y;; / ftlcal vocabulaiy is of Greek origin, some knowledge of 

Oreck Is very helpful In understanding the formation of 
k ^ \ our learned words. 

:i'-.r> ' . 3. RRENCH 

V^'=:.: ":>; :i. French Is the national language of France and Its 
g:-^,-;. '. dependencies, in addition to being (together with Flem* 
|vi;-;*.*';||sh) one of the two national languages of Belgium and ;v. 
|fl*^^^(wlUi German, ItallAn, and Romansh) me of the four di^}^^ 
^i%v§witzeriand. It Is alsoan official language in many formfj(,vr,v 
n^fk'Ptcach colonles,(e.|. nations of central Africa, Madagas- ^tr 
f^i'Jh'll'fj Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, Tunisia, Algeria, Moroc^ Z;;;?-? 

It is Widely used as a tihgw fmca in many other 5^ 
m$7k mrld, especially in the eastern end of the;f,>4 

^^J *. Mediterranean. The speech of educated Parisians, espe-'- 't"^^^'- 
|?^\\f ;idally as dictated by the Frencn Academy, is widely con-; 
if'^i'-virMdered to t)e an absolute standard, although It is not in' 4. k 

fact, as exclusively dominant as Is often thought. / 
Jli^.f .1 , 2. The orthography of Ffcnch utilises the twenty-fl;c. :V 

letters of the Roman alphabet, plus three accent-markis 
f:; ! acute ' , grave ^ , and circumflex * , and certain other dia- ? 
4' -] : critical marks such as the diaeresis * and the ccdiUa , ' 
*J;C"'' Like . English spelling, that of French is essentially pn<J- 7 3" 
r^^'^t: .'nemically based, but has numerous deviations from con- V 
^f~'.\\c jistcncy caused by etymological spellings and silent letters, 
^V'v . wWch give rise to alternative representations for phonemes : 
il'- . • P'g' f and ph for /f/, as hi foUe "madness" versus phih^^ , 
V' . pht^ "philosophy"; ai, or ^ or ^ followed by double cOfi- ' 
ry.vi sonant for /c/, as In le min^ /s^mcn/ '*I lead" versus 

o /5^5^^/ "1 throw", or je fals /yXtl "I do" versus 

fERIC 
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yie/ '1««<^y'' (with »IIcm f). Mahy final wnsodant- 
liHeH lUktul fo^ altematlotis of one or more consonanu 
#lUi uto, dei^e&dlng on what follows (cf. below, subsec- 
tion 4). 

d. French phonology is even more complicated in its 
Vowel-«ystem than that of English, with the following non - 
naial vowel phonemes; /i e e a y 0 ce d u o d o/, plus four 
nasal vowels? /6 8 6 ft/. Many speakers merge certain of 
these phonemes: /e/ with /e/, /oe/ with /a/ with 
/d/, and (very widely) /8/ with /«/. All speakers have 
at least /J/ as a semi-vowel, and many have also /w/ and 
/q/ (corresponding to the full vowels /I u y/ respectively). 
Consonant phonemes includes /p t k b d g f s 1s t 3 m n 
Q 1 r/. The vowel /a/ is quite unstable, and is frequently 
lost when It stands between two consonants: thus, du /dy/ 
•'of the" 4- chemin /|&m6/ "road" ~> /dy/m8A Because 
of this frw|uent loss of every-day colloquial French 
hai many unlndicated combinations of consonants, and 
shows less direct correlation with the way It is written 
than do other European languages. At the end of a word, 
French /»/ was lost in the seventeenth century, so that 
words written with consonant-letter + -e normally end 
ta a consonant sound, e.g. f. iurfw "seated", pronounced 
/esbs/j and vowel-letter 4- ^e at the end of a word has 
the same final sound as the vowel-letter alone, e.g. both 
f. 8g. /orm^e "formed" and m. sg. lomi are pronounced 
/forme/. 

Stress is not phonemic in French; its occurrence is auto- 
matl«dly conditioned, every syllable k a breath-group 
bring stressed evenly, with only a slight increase in the 
energy with which the final syllable of the breath-group 
is pronounced. Individual words are not given separate 
stress, and there are no phonological markers of the 
boundaries between words in normal speech. From the 
way it is written, one tends to think of French as having 
separate "words" as do, say, English or German; in fact, 
however, French is like many American Indian languages 
b having long words containing many elements strung 
»'^*ether, e.g. French Ji ne lui en avals pas encore parll 
)'(-tiAt\iiiitcvtpcaSkt>TpiiT\e/ "I hadn't yet spoken to him 
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. about U[\ comparable to such an Oneida sentence as 
:::/S^y^f^^^m'^^^itHs\\i\k6\/ "I bumped right smack Into 
_j:.tnegirl i , 

. * 1?*^?®^^"'''^''**^ <Wffers radically from 

(bat ot EngUsh, In that the pitch of each successive syllable 
, Is only sllghUy higher or lower than that of the preceding 
/ syllable. Sequences of pitches are significant, not accord- 
,;jng to the relaUve levels Involved, but according to the 
s^UecUon of change In pitch (e.g. gradual-rislngi sharp- 
Using; risiflg-f ailing} falling; level). On each syUable, the 
pitch remains vlrtuaUy level for the duration of the syUable. 
rather than sUdirtg up or down as in English. Using a hyphen 
fo^ the pitch of each syllable, we can represent the pitch 
. m a simple French sentence approximately as follows; 
; // he veut rittt faire /lln^v0rj«er/ "He doesn't want to do 
•anything'' as ...... (rlslng.falHng). 

■y[ 4. Each French grammatical form may have one, two, 
V or three separate shapes In pronunciation, depending pri- 
marily on what sound fpUows in the same photieinlc 
•vphrase. Thus, French "six" appears as /sis/ before a 
^ P'^'sf. as in /Vrt oi six /sanesis/ "I have six of them"; as 
s /iii/ before a vowel, e.g. six arkres /sizarbr/ "sU trees*'j\ 
i.Md as /]!l/ before a consonant, as in six: Mrsohnts: 
/slpcj^n/ "sU persons". Words are normally spelled hi ■ 
• 1 torm» .with a consonant-letter to Indicate the . 

r-flnal phoneme which occurs when a consonant-sound is'; 
pronounced: thus, the sound /z/, occurring in French six^ 
oiUy before a vowel, is represented by the letter x, which 
is silent' before a consonant and stands for /s/ before 
!i P^»^'...T*l'? phenomenon Is known as tiaison /Uezd/. 
literaUy "linWng". From the point of view of spelling, the 
problem "When does one pronounce a final consonant- 
letter?' seems to be one of "sounding out letters", and 
hence liaison Is usually dealt with under phonetics, It Is, 
however, essentially a problem of morphology, sbce Its 
OCpurrence is determined, not automatically by the sound 
foUowhig each form, but by characteristics of the fom) 
Itself and by Its syntactic position; hence liaison is really 
an aspect of French morphology, and the liaison-class of a 
* — \ is one category of its inflection. 
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irfe ' Pttn^ noutis afld adjectives vaty for gender (mascullii* 

i!«mIiiiA6) and tor number (singular and plural). 
?S?ifsVllllati(>ii i* rigorously observed In standard spelling, but 
ffe:?1iii B the loss of final /^/ and the altertatldn of final /-z/ 
(p\\it9i sign) with zero, in speech the masculine Is often 
t v ident^ with the feminine and the singular with the 
w;>>pltt)f4l} e.g» ^g. chants **sung^ t sg» cfumt^e, m^ pi, 
^^cfmtis^ and f. pi chanties are all pronounced //file/. 

As In the other Romance languages, pronouns have three 
iV: different sets of forms; those used together with verbs 
ipiT (conjunctive forms), as subjects and objects, and those 
used Independently of verbs (disiuncHve forms), e.g. }e 
/s*/ **r* subject, as In }e travaiUe /s^travaj/ *1 work''} 
fi^V; me /mV ^'me'* object, e.g. // me voU /Ihn^vwa/ **he sees 
ir^-; : me*i and mo/ /mwa/ me'* used alone or after preposl* 
y ' tlons, as In pour mol /purmwa/ **for me" or Qui est 
A;,; Mol /Idelai mwa/ *^ Who's there? Me [I]". Verbs fall 
rl^;' bto three conjugations, according to their characteristic 
iS'r last vowels J the fl^t (with vowels /c >^ 9 ^ a/), e.g- 
1^/ chanter /l%it/ **to sing''; the second (vowel /I/), e.g. 

4ormir /dormir/ **to sleep''; and the third (no vowel), 
1; )?: e.g. hattre /batr/ **to beat*'* As In the other West Romance 
'T^i: . lancuages, each verb has three stems, oh Which from one 
%s to four tenses are built. A certahi number of frequently- 
. occurring verbs have irregularities in the formation of 
' either the root or the endings or both, 
i rr. 5. French syntax is quite complicated, especially in 
minor details with fine shadings of meaning. Its basic 
structure is like that of English, with the sentence-kernel 
consisting of subject (noun or pronoun) verb (with 
, or without complements and modifiers) \ e.g. Je travaille 
>: /j^travaj/ **I work", Man p^re travaiUe /mSpertravaJ/ 
.^%y father works". The French verbal phrase includes a 
f/v verWorm as its center, with or without one or two con- 
' lunctive elements or pro-complements: e.g. J'y travaille 
a /Vy^ •*! work there"; // m'en donne /ilmSdon/ **He 
^-^'i/lr^i^y^^. me some"; Nous la voyons /nulavwaJS/ **We see 
'f^^^:^ } h6p\ The verb-center with or without pro-complements is 
v; ;V as a verbal core, The verbal core can further be 

' ERXC*^^^ by the addition of auxiliary verbs forming dfher 
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patieci phrases ("compound tenses" in traditional gram- 
mars) or passive phrases: e.g. Nous avons trav&lttS 
4 /nuJEdvfttravaje/ ''We have worked, we worked"; U a 4ti 
/Uaetetye/ "He has been killed", Negation is accom- 
plished by sandwiching ne , . . p(u /n(d) . , . pa(2)/ 
around the Inflected form of the verb (and the subject 
wheti It Is in Inverted position after the verb, as In a ques- 
tion)} e.g. Je mvaitle pas Adntravajpa/ "I don't 
work"} N'avons'nous pas travaim /nav^nupotr^ivaje?/ 
"Haven't we worked?". Agreement In gender and number 
is required, not only between adjectives and nouns they 
modify (e.g. f. pi. les bonm nouvelUs /lebonnuvcl/ "the 
good news"), subjects and nouns or adjectives used as ^ 
; predicate complements (e.g. Bile est honm /cleban/ "She 
ids good", but also between past participles in perfect i- 
phrases and preceding direct objects, as in // ks a com- 
prises /illezak6prl?/ "He has understood them [f.]". the 
? u?e of the present subjunctive is becoming more and more> 
r restricted in modem every*day speech, and the pa$t sutn ' 
:; junctive Is already dead in all except literary usages. 
a ! 6, Amofig modern literatures, that written In Mijcp 
n enjoys a ve^ high reputatloti, from Its eariiest m|nifesta<v 
} tlons dowt) to the present. Old French literature d#;f 
fst^ndlflg for Its epic poems (lieginnliig with the ^^(^^Fl/* 
,:Ho(ah4f(iii. 1 100), its lyric poetry, and Its religiqus drani^. ' 
^rThe fifteenth and sixteenth c«Qturies boasted several top-,?' 
rank lyrie poets (Fr^jois Villoa, fifteenth century; fierre ? 
de Ronsard [1$24^1585J; and Joachim du Bellay [1$^- ' 
W 1560]). The sixteenth century was also the period of 
. skeptical phaosopher Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) 
- and the humorist Francois Rabelais (ca. 1495-1554). 
Th^ "classical" period of the seventeenth century Is rated 
in France as the highest point of French literature, with ' 
;; the dramatists Pierre Comeille (1606-1684) and Jean : 
; Racme (1639-1699), the fabulist Jean de La Fontaine , 
:;( 1621-1695), and the satirist Nicholas BoLleau-Despr^aux I 
■ (1636-1711)* The eighteenth century was the peric^ of 
such diverse talents as the philosopher and satirist Voltaire 
(1694-1778), the reformer and novelist Jean-Jacques 
usseau (1712-1778), the legal theorist Charles de 



^i|iilflipiSlliii■^ 'MWWSMSM 
f.?^^4^ / fetbitt MAmk tANoUAOES ' ; 

f< U^ii^^^U\i (168^-1755) (Whose ih«ori«s had consider : ' i=4 
'r/'i-- .loWmC^ihc* ott th© Writing of the Amefl<j^n constliutloft), 

^ 'i^^'liC tw' i^lt^«dy-wrlter l>lcrre Caroh de Beaumarchai? - >t 

i.,./^tli?ii'^>il9^)i French romantic, realistic, naturalistic, and :« 

. $yij\boll$tic literature of the nineteenth century Is excep- ; 

' U#^,ny Hch, w Is modern literature of all tyiJes. i 

- -V\; j";?-?. ^Although It has beert replaced by English as an Inter- nf- 

fftSfldhai langua$e In many fields of modern life (especially 

■;,it<^ J technology, travel, and diplomacy), French still enjoys . i 

!#^^},hlgh prestige with the upper dashes of many European, 1; 

f r yV'Africdfl, and Latin American nations, and Its use In such :^ 

countries is likely to bring a more favorable resoonse than V 
.yc. ,; the use of English. French Is no longer predominant as an 

Wtematioaal language in scientific communication, but it -g 

jl; ; -^Is stlU widely used in the social sciences and the humanities. . , -"^ 

Structural analysts of French: Mall, 1948b, /:X 
f^-.'t\% ' CoWrastive jtudic? of French and English; Polttzer; VaWmao, ;.v.? 

' I^^I. -A- 
V^/ ', LInguUttcally oriented texts for learning French: A-LM 

'.'"(French); Denoeu and Hall; Desberg and Kenan; Harris and - • 
VJ' ." 'Wvique; MaWcot. ^ , ■-*■"■ •> 

V Pap«r-back materials! Grammars! Adams and Wilson; Balakian} 
V-y*' Bruneltti Kearney; Madrigal and Dutaei Madrigal and iJiVnay} ' .-. j 
I,.-'- Resntck, 1962; Kichards, llsley, and Gibson; Sorlerl. DlcUonariess 
" 'S*Jl«r and Oochbeig. Readers: Fowjic (ed.). 

4. SPANISH A 

, 1* In addition to being the national language of Spain 
, J ' and lt$ colonies, Spanish Is the official language of all the . "-V^i 
: Independent countries of Latin America except Brazil ^.'^"^-zX 
(where Portuguese is spoken, of* section 5 ) and the na-^ 
, , tive language of varying percentages of their populations. .i^. 
: Iti Spj^J^* the usage of Madrid (**Castiljan'*) is regarded as . 
' standard; in the Americas, there is no single predominant - 
■"■'^^^"'■^|ety.-:,/^ 

\, Spanish orthography uses Jt and >v only in foreign , 
-.U^Ords, and the remaining twenty-four letters of the Romati ^ ; 
/ ;';alpl)aDet in $panish words/ The otily diacritical m^rks are . ' % 
vHl!?^ ft<5yt<5 accent ' , the (ild^ ^ , arid the diaresis ' . Oues%. \ ^ 
^#^*^-^^ia^^ excianiatipns are marked by the use of uj»[d«*: - r;^ 
ll^gj^^-TO^N'lt the beginning, as well as our familiar marks > X 
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, ; - Itt to bwls; the ooly nouble excepUpns are the w/itlfig ' 
0 thephoneme /h? (see below) vdth both b and v. a$ 1? 

:-r<1.;,r S!«* of.'* foi: no sound at aU, e.g. : / 

- ' digraphs Of letter^ ; 

-/ jjh dIaoriUcj are used, as In tf for /A/ ot n for /rtA ' 
f;, ^. The stress of words Is marked with complete conslstencv. " . 

no ft<^t.mark behig used if a word ends £ T-rlor^li . 
- and Is strwscd on the last syUaWe, or If it ends In any other 




^ S ""'^•7' V / > vwcwiicre nave in<^ cor-* & 

.r. -resiioftdhig voiced frlcaUves Ifi d yl The only contrast i 
between short and long consonants Is ta /t/ versus /f/. ' *^ 
. . in ^<iro. AAto/ -dear" and cmo A Jf/o/ "art^ ■ ^^ 

- ce^^alQ «5pects from the - 

^' iSilr****^^^' especially In the merger of cert^ . Vt^ 
r: phonemes: /e/ has merged with /s/, ^TftVif I 

, fir J^<?«'f J'on<) huhdred", Caspian /^llnto/ but AeilcS * 
\ ;Spanlsh /sWnto/. arid /X/ has fallen togeOier wiST/JaIs - 

- ^Jt'f ^^^2* A^^e/ but American Sp^ilsh - 
;/>i^</^,^iyv^6 Ca^tilJaA use of /e/ Is known as Wi> ^ 
^> PR?r^* ' - Americaii development of /e/ {o /s/Zk';-: 



lii£^4.'*W<t7<*i<o/j Ibe passage of /X/ to /)/ is yeW<#;:.i:; 
>V /l7w||67» phoneme /x/, which In Castllian Is in strpji|: .; 

>%)celei5 Stmt kftticm Ul is in most American Spants|i'>V 
|gK %riftlei simpJy a voiceless aspirate Ih]. Very wlde-spr^ftd, 
ffilin the provmce of Andalusia in Spain to the Cariblienn 
If j'f if-C^ritrftJ America, and to Chile and Argentina, is the 
|'#|||placement of /s/ at the end of & syllable by /h/, as In 
ll^%pd:ijf/4 Vsi(4? "How are you?*'* Castilian /lc6mo. 
M^mM/, Puerto RIcan etc. /icdmochtAuhtV. 
^ifc>t'4. Spanish morphology shows the customary Romance 
;#";1ttflectl6Wai categories of gender (masculine and feminine), 
ttumlpef (singular and plural), case (only in pronouns; 
ivomlnative, dative, accusative person (first, second, 
iH. ; ; tHird)i and tense (past, non-past, subjunctive (timeless], 
I'lr ind imperative), In addition, there Is a category of "neu- 

ter" (referring to abstract concepts), a subdivision of the . . 
\# -^>ftiaseullne, only in the definite article und certain demolv^vl 

straltive pronouns: e.g. c/ bueno "the good man", but to 
■te i>«^^io "that which is good"; dste "this (man, ctc.f , but , : 
^t.'4S(0 "this matter, this affair". v 
the noun and adjective dcclensioiw of Spanish 



are 



quite simple and show relatively few Irregularities. Plurals 
#V formed almost wholly by adding to words ending 
in vowelSi -es to those ending In consonants: thus, cas(i 
t^iv ^iouse**, casas **houses''; orden **order*\ drdertes ^'orders**; 
My::'Jxi* sg. bueno **good'\ f, sg. buena, m. pi buenos, t pi 
-~ huenas. Pronouns show thd customary variety of inflection, 
If with special forms for use as subjects, another set used as 
unstressed rbjects lt\ conjunction with verbs, and still an* 
other set a§ stressed objects of verbs or after prepositions: 
" e.g. 2od sg. td "you'*, subject, as In tu mimes **you*re 
lying"; unstressed object, as in fe wo *1 see you'', 
^^"^---yX^ lo doy '*I'm giving i( to you*'; and tl> stressed object, 
li^^:^^^^^ pm H '*for you'*. Spanish has a special pair of pro- 
' (sg, Vsted^ pi, Vstedes), with third person agree- 

:-)ii$ttt, for direct address to persons between whom and the 
/ |j|^alcer ther^ is a social barrier. 
; '; Verbji show a multiplicity of forms. They fall into the usual 
j^dittiiiicf c^^^^ first, with characteristic vowej *<af-; 



vv.'. 
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. . i: 'J Ihli-d, With vowel -e-, e.g. wwer "to eat", Four teosei 
:■ , m tomed on th* "present" stem t present, Imperfect, sub- 
junctive, und IwperaUve, e.g. (rabajo "I work, I'm worldflg"j 
y., (rabalaba 'I used to Work'\ trabafe "[that] I work", /fr4- 
K/ ■ ^"/f' "Wotkl", On the "future" stem are formed the future 
'!^* \f^d. conditional! e.g. traba)ar4H shaU work", trabajaria "t 
;^^r-:SW "^^^^^^i "l)feterite" stem three tenses, the 

\t/>- <P»|«Hte (past absolute) and two past subJunpUvess e.g.,oa 

" " ^f?'' y '^'Z* *«^^«« wi<J <^<^/^>'<» 

. . 'IthJit) I said". A certahi number of verbs show fahiy 

• clmlv patterned IrregiilariUes In the root-syllable, With 

^diphthongs takhig the place of simple vowels under cet- 

r. . V' ' conditions, or with other types of alternations betweeii 

<he present tense mtP 

,2nd ig.jientes ^'yo^ ttiV\ sl(ftt« "h^ feels*>, 

k' W"/^^ 'Ve feel", 2U pi, sthti^ «*y<^u feel", sienm <'t6ey 

H*;a::K«<LQ mi sktltf "he fejf\ j/n/^Wrt *'they felt" (preterite). . 

I" ' 5. Although the orthography, phonology, and 



%^<»ween forms, As. to Italian and the other conservative Ho- 
gV^i>:mance languages (but not French), th<^ syntactic kem^r^^ 
Sl|vi#-th^> ordinary sentence Is a vtrh alone, which contains ? 

ladic4^on,6f the person and number oj! the actor, .7 
rj:?^rj* tod m occur with or Without a subject} e.g. irabaja <*he, - 
|5vj';i! |h^ It trabald "The day-laborer v 

^C'v ■ ^'f'^? ♦ ^® <^^y agreements required are those between 

IM^Idjeetlves and the nouns they modlfyj subject and verb} ? 
k^'W ''^Wcot and predicate complement, as in tor mychachas * 
^fX^mUfl^ *'the pretty girls", Us muchaaha^ trabajm *7h^ 
y iy^/mk^OTk'\ and Las mAchachas son hnitas '^The ^rls 
>{:^^- .;if«.PW". However, unlike French and JtaUan, Spanish 
'^^<j %m$]M require agreement of a nast participle In a perfect 
PWS* object, preceding or foUowlngs e.g. La 

J**^ $een her". Also unlike French and Italian, 
; . i*9pMiish uses only the verb hab£r as an Auxiliary hi the 
'- * '^'ilfept phrasoj Atf trabajado "I have worked", he tdo "I 



^ ; 5"'1> gorle". Tlb^ere Is gr^t flexibility In the use of the m^. 



iiiiMipllWW^ ^ ; ' ■ ■ ■ : 

'■.y'-^-yf\iii^iiM\ thert Are relatively few sltuiitlons In which itt. 
i : : ^urfeoc* U automatic, aau many In which the choice pt 
■k . /ii^bjuttctive a^ 0Pi)Oie<J to IndjcaUve is slgnlflcanti e.g.' 

iwuim trabaja "althw he Works** Versus aunqu4 trabaje 
. t^althoufihi he may work", 
r - f 6, QrHi literature written In Spanish U conceotrated 
\ V mainly la two periods i the so-called Sigh d$ Oto or "Oold* 
T-T-A% Age** (late sixteenth and seventeenth censes) and 
;the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The Incom- 
; plete epk) C<mm de Myo (Hd rPam of the ad*\ ta. 
1^: V; A 1 100) Is the greatest work of mediaeval Spanish literature, 
7^' corapvable to the Song of Roland (p. 143). The s^tUical 
'^'K antl-chlvalrlo nov^l Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cervantes 
\!::'v ;,Saavedra (1547-1616), is universally recognized as one 

of the eight or ten masterpieces of world literature. Second. 
'M^' only to the Quixote are the drkmas of Lope de Vega 
'fv i' (1562-1635), Tirsb de Molina (ca. 1571-1648), arid 

>edro Calder6n de la Barca (1600-1681). In the nine- 
"i ? ; <teenth century, Spain produced a number of outstanding 

tioveUsts, such as Benito P^re? Gald6s (1843*1920), 
' xEmiUd Pardo BazAn (1851-1921), Juan Valera (1824- 
M> 1905), and Pedro de Alarcdn ( 1833-1891 )| In the twen- 
' tleth, such novelists as Vicente Blasco Ibae* (1867- 
ftf% :i928) and CamUo Jos6 Cela (1916- ), Spain's great 
f Vi: lirric poets have ranged from GarcUaso de la Vega (1503- 
^F--^^ ^.1536) to Gustavo Adolfo B^cquer (1836-1870) and 

Fcderico Garcia Lorca (ca. 1 898-1936) . Spanish phUoso- 

phers are among the greatest of modem times, including 
V- -Miguel de Unamuno (1864-1936) and Jose Ortega y 
. .. -Oasset (1883-1955). Spanish America has produced a 

number of outstanding writers in the nh»eteenth and twen- 
. '■■ tiieth centuries, especially the Nicaraguan poet Rub^n Dario 
iV : : (1867-1916) and the Peruvian novelist Ciro Alegrti, 

- (1909- ). , . "■: 

: 7, Spanish Is of course essential for any extended con- 
i- taci vvlth the peoples of Spain and Spanish America} its 
'-t:'^v. (Commercial uses have, in popular lore, been greatly over- 
f^:*-<- . vlduedi. It Is also useful for specialists in certain typc$ of 
iv4^%.gi«Jclne (e.g. uoplcal diseases) and for social sclentlsu, 
p f ^lafly those intprcst^tl in problems of moder|U2ation 
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(slnc« much of the sharpest conflict between tradi^onal 
and Modem cultures has taken place in Spanish America). 

WBPERENCES 

Cootrastive studies of Spanish and EoglUh: Cirdenas; PoUtzef 
and Staubatb: Silya-Fuenzalida. 

liniuisticauy oriented texts for learning Spanish: A|ard; A*LM 
(Spanish); Bollnser et al.i Wolfe, Hadlich. and Inmao. 

Paper-back materials: Orammars: Cabat and Cabat; Ibarra; 
Madrigah Madrigal and MadrigalrResnick, i96i', Richards, Met- 
calf, ana Oibson. Dictionaries: Dictionary of spoken Spanish; 
Fucilla; Ouem da Cat (ed.); Hinojosa and L« Port. Readers: 
Plores (ed.). 

5. PORTUGUESE 

1. Portuguese Is used in peninsular Portugal; in the 

E resent or former colonies of the Portuguese empire; and 
I Brazil. The latter, although the only Latin American 
country In which Portuguese is the national language, is 
the largest country In South America and has a population 
of ca. 70,800,000. In Portugal, the usage of Lisbon is 
domhiant; hi Brazil, that of Rio de Janeiro aad 6iSo Paulo, 
2-3. The spelUng of Portuguese is nearly as regular 
as that of Spanish, although, since the phonology Is some- 
what rnore complicated, the orthography uses more special 
devices. The grave accent is used to mark open vowels, 
the drcumflex to mark elose vowels; palatal consonants 
ard hidlcated with Ih and nh for /K/ and /p/, respectively 
(Instead of with // and fl, as hi Spanish; cf. p, 145). Portu- 
guese has seyen, Instead of five, vowel phonemes; /le e a 
0 0 u/, (rf which all but /c/ and /o/ occur also nasalized: 
/J 6 a 5 Q/. It does not have /0/ or /x/, as does Spanish 
but has /v/ contrasting with both /i/ and /b/ (as to bem 
/hi/ "well" versus vent /v6/ ^'he comes"), and has the 
palatal sibilants /5/ and /i/, 

4-5. Portuguese morphology has essentially the same 
Structure as does that of Spanish, though with numerous 
differences hx detail, especially in the presence of many 
more minor irregularities, such as the plural of nouns in 
/4u/, e.g. direcgSo /direksSu/ "direction" direc- 
(des /direks6is/ "directions". In addition to the tenses 
^"-tloned under Spanish, Portuguese has the so-called 



t'f^?f^a^^|W»<iI■WfiftIUve^ (teally it timeless teftse built oa tfij) 
?i>$Tl4l#^tt^in"), e.g; ter /tit/ "to have", with tetm 
f TiMe/ .^0* tttiJ to have" etc.} and a so-called "future sub* 
'^pifiFe" (really a present built on the "preterite" 8tettt)> 
i ^ 'HVfrem /tWiri/ "(that J I might have^'. Portuguese 
V V; : if fftltly jjlmllar to that ot Spanish, again with many 
i a tl^ereoces In detail, such as the Portuguese Use ot 
tfI-JfhY(0J* "to have" as a perfect-ten^ auxiliary correspond- 
y;;v;..lfl|'tO Spanish habet: e.g. mho jmadd /t<nu2atddu/ "I 
:E>1^y0 lunched". 

'^p-y''"^-'^- Portuguese literature has a number of Important 
$H . lyilo poets from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance} dur- 
Uig this period, the language of western Iberia, Gallclan- 
?nv,<;.-.'l*ortugucse, was the standard for lyric poetry, ^d many 
Spanmh poeta wrote their lyrics in tnls language. The epic 
f ^i 'Vl^'^ Of LusUulas /uzlu^Tadas/ ('The Lustads*') Of Luii 
\^pt,;.-f yaz do Camo«nS (1524-I580)j describing the voyage 
Vasco da Oama to India, was the only truly living epic 
poem of the Renaissance, Brazil has had a number of out*- 
Kl'? standing novelists and poets, chief among whom is Joaqulm 
fcir^> Maria Machado de Assis (1839-1908). 
tf. 7. The practical importance of Portuguese Is far 
; greater than is customarily realized, since ferazil Is a crucial 
>;^''$ ,. country in the present and future development of South 
America. There Is great need for many more Americans 
1-" '* ' to study Portuguese than have ever doift so before, for the 
f.;;^ ; sake of future contacts and understanding between the 
"i i' United States and Brazil, as well as for purely commercial 
considerations. 

REFERENCES 

Paper-back materials; Grammars: Oode. Dictionaries: Allandro. 
6, JI>U,IAN 

4i Italian is the national language of Italy and one of 
tl^ foui: national languages of Switzerland, and is also 
ii^d^vldely in former Italian colonies and in the eastern 
>ftd of the Mediterranean. Jit Is still spojcen extensively 
s; ... itmong Italian immigrants and their descendants in North 
'0~y^\9k4 South America. The speech of Florence was formeriy 
Ifded as 'Ue.beit Italian", bMt t^ atatude no long^ 

^^ipiliillil^ 
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V^PWvaJJ* except In Floreftco. There are a number of re- 
r - • ■'r.glonfti standards currently domioant, especially those of 

Milan and Rome. 
[ff: ■ 2- The Italian alphabet uses w, x, and y only in for- 
eign words, and the other twenty-three letters of the Roman 
.alphabet In Indigenous Italian words. Italian spelling Is 
very largely phonemlcally based, but does not make cer- 
tiiin dlstinctlon$ which m significant In pronunciation, 
especially that between close and open * and <?, and th6 
<»ntrast between voiceless z [t»] and voiced z {d'J. The 
4; . only accent-marks in regular use are the grave * and (by 
vj^i/ /Some, but not all, writers and printers) the acute ' , whose 
V i '■ P""^'pal use Is to mark the closo variety of « and 0 (see 
> below). Stress Is requh:ed to be Indicated, by use of an 
'••"accent-marki only In wonis stressed oti the last syllable 
■-<«;f,f/''^ /*itt4V "pity")* and In certain stressed mono- • 
g,J4' • syuaows which , ate homonymous with unstressed mono- ; 
i^??i;?^::|y"^Wcs of different meaning, such as i /i*/ "he, she, 
^< K ^ "and^ Elsewhere, strc$8 Is not normally 
i#i;?;..*ttwked except la dictionaries and grammar-books.: ..t 
3. There are |«ven stressed voWel phoneme? In Itillanf 




l^^-iH %^ syllable, as In the examples lust given. Consonant ' 
;:|Y^;:v.r Phopemes are: /p t rb d g l v c ? 6 g s S ni n ji U t/i/t/ ' 
m: . phooeticaUy (t'l, /?/ is Id'J. Italian has certain conso- 
''t^% (:M'^'^^^^^ whfeh are relatively rare In other language, 
: - especially /s/ before virtually any consonant, iflcludJSg =^ 
t^- ' voided: e.g. sdentato /sM&to/ tzd$n'ta:to] •'toothle^^ 
i>r r palatal consonants /s K ji/, when intervocalic, occur 
v'.t. fwy loQgj all othef consonants can occur both short and 

im between vowels, as in faio /Hto/ "fate" versus fatlo , 
- f ■ ■ 'i: ' <^on*"' A phenomenon peculiar to Italian among , 
- J Modern standard Romance languages is the automatic, 

doubling of a word-Initial consonant after certjdn words 

which, when pronounced in isolation, seem to end In d 
4; . • y^f'.^i' This phenomenon, known as syntdctlc doubling, is - 

5"* fiormally represented In conventional spelling, but Is < 
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very wtde-spread la both inflecUoti afld syntactic combiiift- 
Uotts. We tepresent It by /V in our transcription: thus 
/kattt5/ cmtd "he sang" + /bint/ bm "Well" 
/kaatibbine/ Ca«/d "He sang well". 

Stress is significant, and can occur on any syllable be* 
tween the fourth from the end and the last: e.g. cdpitano 
/kdpitano/ "they arrive", sdriicctolo /sdrdWoIo/ "slip- 
pery", mano /mim/ "hand", tribH /tribtiV "tribe". In- 
termediate stress (between strong and weak) Is found only 
In certain types of compounds, such as tmpermatiU 
/tfcmpera-matlte/ "pcncll-sharpcner". Intonation Is of the 
same basic type as that of French, with directions of pitch 
rather than pitch-levels as the significant elements; gradual- 
risbg, sharp-iishig, rising-falling, falUng, level. 

4. Italian hiflection is like that of Spanish and French 
in dependbg entirely on sufilxation, but makes use, es- 
pecially in substantives, of change b final vowel: e.g. 
matita "pencU", plural matUe "pencils". The categories 
of Infiecdon are those of the Romance languages in gen- 
eral: number (singular versus plural), gender (masculine 
versus fenilnine). Case (only in pronouns: nominative, 
genitive-dative, accusative), person (first, second, third), 
and tense (past, non-past ("present"], timeless ("subjunc- 
tive"], imperative). Nouns fall hito five principal sub- 
categories or declensions, according to the final vowel hi 
the singular; casa "house", Ubro "book", atknte "atlas", 
crisl "crisis", and album "album". The plural-formation 
of nouns is basically regular, with a fair number of sub- 
classes and exceptions of various kinds: for the nouns 
given m the previous sentence, the plurals are case, llbri, 
atlanti, crisl, &nd albums; but for about thirty nouns like 
m. sg. il bracch "tht arm", the plural is feminine and 
ends in -a, like le braccla "the arms". Ahnost all adjectives 
follow either the first and second declensions (as does m. 
&g. buono "good", with f. sg. buona, m. pi. buoni, f. pi. 
buone), or the third (as does felke ♦'happy", pi. felici)— 
again, with a few exceptions, like pari "equal", with one 
form for masculine and feminine, singular and plural. 

Italian pronoun-inflection is rather more complicated 
~ n that of the other West Romance languages, showing 
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i . i number of spedal forms (or m, ftot only as subjects and x?^ 
. . , obje^l^ t>t vtm or *kfter prepositions, but also with dative - 
: . ted p«6ssewlve meoflliifi. Thus, for the first person singular, 
f.. I^an has lo "I'* (subject), mt 'W unstressed (direct 
, .djr todlrcct object of verb) and mi "me" stressed (object 
^ of Verb After preposition) 5 but for the third person shi* 
^v/ ?ttw<n>llne, there are two stressed forms, t6U /UA\/ 
^Uf; ind /«/ "hey him" in addition to the unstressed Indi- 
5*; 'I? obJeet ^orm $11 /XI/ "to him*' and the unstressed direct 
!t{i-WjecHorm /o "him". The stressed third person plural- 
^f'7f/:m^U tore ♦•they, them, to them, of them** functions 
Irfi/iul case-relatlonshlps, and Is a kind of factotum o|r Figaro 
.\K»yi'"|moo|prci|iottn«. ^ . ' t- 

WA%lpiwA Udre^s i% quite complicated In' Italian, with i 
' " '"^i^ famfllw form (2nd sing. /« and related forms, ' 
m aho related form^) for t^se wheH the^ Is no s., 
%t between the spe^efS, and w^th two com|)etlng ty] 
, . ... Jtoi where there i$ a barrier. The- older us^so 
fMi^ti<i)Mfi| Ifl mmjf parts of Southern Italy, is the u#^fe., 

plw^ ?greemetit) as a pollTOw 
^f^-^^^::^f >dd^^ fo 6ae,pe#fl, as \ii$iet€ mnc<>?}'/i3^^., > 
More recent, ihd, stW spreading (especially shce- - 
|tM'^;iSn^5*^ WorW. War), Is the mM the tWrd peM^A 
||:&/^lf||i^lM^ I^i and.the corresponding plural ^f<J^%V 



W'^F*^^** P*^^ agreement (syntactlcaUy parallel ^ 
teV{Spanl$h and e/j^^</«, of, p. 146) j e. g. sg. B'itimMi 

^^iiW ''h^yo^^^ri pi. SonoMmhiitormimm^ 
g^wared??^^^^^;l,^>>■;^ 

verbs show, as usual In Romania, three wnJugS-'*''' { - 
¥^:,?J vlK>i|l; first (characterlsUo vowel -<?-), e.g. mndm ^to 

V. %mh second (-/-), e.g. dormfre *'to sleep*'} third (•^^)4 C ; 
<'.,iC :W»M .^th stressed. -^rtf In the infinitive, like v^der^^'to ■ ; 
;i«T :P » others with stre.<s on the syllable preceding '<fw 
tfj^f^ Ae hlfliUtlve, such as v^ndete % seU". It has the s^e 
lad tense-system as SpanUh (<?f. pp. 14^147), bat 
J^r^- ; llUi.ohly or,e past subjunctive form ! thus, on the "present" 
HC.; :«tem of a verb Uke dir^ "to say", root die- (/M/ alter- 
4-' ".-Mtlng with /dik/), we find the second person sh^l^ ;. < 
"jv; form> <^/c/?*you say", di^4vi "you were saying", dlca "Ithafl' 




^ say", (ir /diV "Say!') on the "future" stem > : 

V ^?#!ESi:5K^iplf f ^^^^ 

iB;:£iiS3l?:? ^ f t ^^^^^^ 
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<//<N with loii of the flflal consonant before -r- of the stem), 
Mrai ♦'ydu will say*^ and dtrestt **yoU would say**; and on 
the ''preterite** stem, the third person ftlngular forms disse 
%t said** and dicesse "[that] he said**.** There are numer- 
ous individual htegiUaritles scattered throughout the con- 
jugatiotis of some verbs, 

5. Italian syntax Is of the conservative Romance type, 
with a single verb as the kernel of a normal sentence, 
which can be expanded to include a subject which amplifies 
the person- and number-reference of Uie verb Itself: e.g. 
vteM "he is coixiix\$'\ Viene dom(mi "He*s coming tomor- 
row*V Mio pddre vlene domanl "My father's coming to- 
morrow**i Agreement is required between adjective and 
noun, between subject and predicate, and between sub- 
ject and predicate adjective or predicate noun, as in I« 
studentesse iialiane som tnieWgenti "Italian girl-students 
are intelUgent**/ In addition, it is required in perfect 

Ehrases constructed with av^re as inherent auxiliary (see 
elow) when the direct object Is a third person unstressed 
(conjunctive) pronoun, as in Le ho vlste "rve seen them 
[t plV\ or a reflexive conjunctive pronoun, whether direct 
or indhtct object, as In Ml sono pettinatd^^ "I [f.j have 
combed myself* or 51 i comptata un cappello "She has 
bought herself a hat**. With other types of conjunctive ele- 
ments, the past participle in this type of perfect phrase 
may agree or not with the direct object, at the discretion of 
the speaker: e.g. CI ha sorpassato (or sorpassate) **He has 
passed us [f.]**; Ne ahhiamo manglato (or mdngitite) "We 
liave eaten some of them [u. deile pere **some pears**j**j 
la casa che abhlamo comprata (pt comprato) "the house 
which we have bought". 
Italian perfect phrases, like those of French, are con- 



**We use the third person singular formj In these two (ensei 
because the special preterite stem diss^ does not appear at all In 
the 2nd 8g, "Vou said'*, 

.^|n sentences like this, the auxiliary ijv^r^ Is automatically re- 
plli$$d by hsen **to be''' as a result of the presence of the reflexive 
deiheht} but the agreement of the past participle remains un- 
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,^;.'|ltirfcf^ with eiihcr m^t "to have" or hsm "tp W^i^ 
: V tljWliAfy. Certain verb* (rather more than !tt <»rertch) take" 
:W/< (t6 be) 'Mnherently*', such as andm *'to go*^ e?/ 
.waw' 10 come"! e.g. f. iono om/o/(» *1 hav^ goiie'V 
^ Wwteas most verbs take mr^ (to have) •'inhererttly'*} 
, i. e.g. fiii or f. cammlnato *'I have walked", The sib- 



?"'fX> vfic rcriw.>c wtuiicu mo iQ coioe lueraiiy wanted * 
J ^nould come") and In Jcdependent sentettces; su<j|» as ^ 
ii.',: Vtniss^ puret "If otUy he would cornel". ' \ , ' 
^lV:r?^ 'f^*^^*** literature has alternate,d between perloiis 'oF* 
^ItV.f*?*^*^ 0' marked deellne. In the Middle Agesr lfl"<«^!^ 



. M-ilf^'^ Literature was the Rer!taf^a|i<;e. (sixteenth . ... 

|<f/%{«ot^'y)» with such «^ political thlokel^: ft^il^Mtl:! 
Ig^e^.Machlavelll (14<;9-^5a7) and such .writers o 
^^v-^l^/l\lPe««»s of chivalry, as J-odovlco Arlosto :(14fpt§^i 

^5: ^orquato Ta^so (^if44-l59$), author of the d^Sft'-'' 
Ipj saUrHmf Uberm CUrmlm l^re^r), iii'the ntaetcenth^^? 
« .century, the two greatest Italian authors were Alessaiidro t 
^ AM^^'i (1^?M873)» with his novel / fro«^^^/ $po^r 

r BetroMX) aJid Olacon?© Leop^rdi im^mi)i<' 

' foremost among Romantic poets. Present-day Italian lit^rSV*r. r,. 

*f J - WfeconHnues the long-estabjlshed tradition of ^tt^ftUotf to" ' ' 



' mcaiierranean as a lingua franca; although it Is not So IS 
/.-v -?l^^iP«3d as formerly, it Is still helpful in n^any parts of ' i; 
e-W? ^^,dJteweah. In recent decades, an Increasing 4u^,^t." 
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i^r Jclentiflo works have been written In Italian, and In 
:T; i.::v:claSjdcal studies it has t^ken the plec« of German as the 
V littAjof l^ago ot scholarly pubUcatlon, 
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7. GERMAN 

1. German Is the national language of Germany and 
Austria, and is one of the four national languages of 

; Switzerland. It Is also spoken by a majority of the in- 
i?; habitants of south Tyrol ("Upper Adlge") in Italy, by a 
y >..-•-. large part of the population In the French regions of Alsace 
/ and Lorraine, and to parts of Hungary and Roinanla. 
f^.r Speakers of German have largely been deported from 
i v,; regions of Poland and Russia and Czechoslovakia which 
,\'4^ they used to inhabit. There are German-speaktog groups 
to certato parts of the United States (especially eastern 
i f Pennsylvania and Wisconsin) and of South America 
(notably BrazU). There is no real stogie standard for 
usage to German, although lip-service Is often paid to an 
artificial BUhnendeutsch or stage German; in reality, there 
are a number of regional standards, as there are to Ameri- 
can English. 

2. Tlie Orthography of German uses the twenty-four 
letters of the Roman alphabet, plus tile diaeresis or *'um- 
lauf'-mark " . An earlier type of alphabet, with letters 
correspondtog to tiie Roman alphabet but of markedly 
different shape to botii printed and hand-written form, tiie 
Fraktur, is no longer used to modem books, but was normal 
before the Second World War. Nouns or otiier parts of 
speech functlontog as nouns are capitalized: e.g. das Haus 

; "tiie house". Compounds, no matter how long, are written 
h> j^getiier witijout spaces or hyphens between their elements j 
i#r|. Hpptb^nhof "mato railway-station'*. Stress is not 
jl' '^5*' iljed by accent-marks except to a few words borrowed 
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itoM Fmch Of Other languages, sucl^ as caM. 

1 The sound-system o( German Includes seven vowels, 
each of which cati occur short or longj /i e y ce a o u i: e; 
yj cei ai oj u:/. A long low front unrounded vowel /aei/ 
k pmctihtd tot Btlhnendeutsch, as In ZUhne /ts^iM/ 
**teeth*\ but this phoneme Is rarely used In normal every- 
day speech. Oerman has only one semi-vowel, /J/, and 
the consonants /ptkbdgfxvs/zmnulrh/. Certain 
derman consonant-clusters have no counter*part In Eng- 
ll$h, e.g* /pfV» //PV* //t-A as In Pferd /pt6\tt/ **horse^\ 
sprechen /fptixtn/ **to speak". The voiced consonants 
/b d g v 2/ ate automatically unvoiced at the end of a word 
(although their spelling does not change), as In Kalh 
Mlp/ **calf \ Tag /tik/ "day''; this unvoicing takes place 
^ in compounds as well as in single words, as In WaldhUtte 
/vilt+h^e/ "fore$t*hut*\ This last word exemplifies the 
three stress-levels of German--fuU, Intermediate, and 
weakj German stress and juncture are very similar to 
those of English. German Intonation rests on a basis of 
iour different levels of pitchy as does that of English, but 
Its patterns are frcouenuy different, and the range of pitch 
in German (especially Austrian) speech Is much wider 
than in English. 

4, Among the present-day West Germanic language!, 
- German preserves perhaps Uxe most complicated inflec- 
tional system. Its nouns, adjectives, and pronouns have 
four cases (nominative, genitive {possessive], dative, and 
accusative), three genders (masculine, neuter [a subdlvl-; 
slon of the masculine), and feminine), and the usual two 
numbers (singular and plural). Sample declensions of three 
nouns (m. der Kopf **the head'*, n. das Haus **the house", 
I die Feder "the pen'*) follow; 

Cd$e Singular 

nom. det Kopf ♦the das Haui **the dit Fidtr "the 

he&tf» house** pen** 

geo. des Kopfes %t des Hauses "of der Feder *'of the 

the bead** thehouse*^ pen*^ 

dM< dent Kopfe "to dtm Hause **to der Feder *1o the 

the head'' Uie house" pen'* 

ftce. deh Kopf **the das Haus "the die Feder ''U>e 

hud'* house** pen** 



^gsfiliiiiiiiiiiii^ - ■ ' ■liiiiiiiiii^ 



is 




duHiiMiriht dUMtm'^iA 
\^$/#;'of d«?TO<>'-of d«rp*</<w;of 



^^^m^^)a^^. Wot ' ttiM$$, thosi havhi^*^"^ ' 
^m'im^m^ chawicteristlo endings 6t the deflnito article 
^ i/% Wd tho«e ndt having them. The uie ol the two sets depend* 
ft <jii the presence or absencse of the definite article! e.g. der 

fte Mam 'Ue good taan" (with w^ak ending, since -tr 
]>reseht to the de&ilte article) but Wrt suf^r Mohn "a 
If good man" (string fenidlng, since is not present In the 
indeanlte article). For direct address, German has the 
gv sewmd person singular pronoun du and related forms, and 
the second person plural pronoun ifv, etc.} these are useii 
'^l only with Intimates, kijd for non-lhthnates the third person 
^jjV plural pronoun Ste Is used, with third person plural agree- 

^1 . Each German verb has five simple tenses, characterised 
IE by a two-way distinction between past and non-past ("pres- 
tp ent") and between hidicative and "subjunctive", giving the 
present Indicative, present subjunctive, past Indicative, 
' and past subjunctive, plus an Imperative. Each tense has 
a fuU set of six forms, differentiated for three persons and 
y , two numbers (except that the Imperative has only second 
person shigular and plural). The formation of the past 
tense Is basically similar to that of English, with some 
verbs called weak adding a suffix without change in thie 
:%> root (e.g. ich arbelte "i work", kh <»btime "I worked"), 
a and others called strong showing a change in the vowel Of 
the root itch singe "I sing*', Ich sang n sang"). The past 
participle is formed for weak verbs by adding -(^)^ and 
for strong verbs by addiiig >en (often to a form of the root 
•with vowel-replacement); at the same time, the prefix ge- 
:?c ' Is normally added to all verbs except those beginning with 
S)i:vK;|ui inseparable prefix: e.g. singen ♦'to sing", gesungen 
S A:%^*8ung"i arbelten "to work", gearbeitet "worked"; besetz^tt 
! ■ K Mto occupy", besettt "occupied". Sample tenses of arbelm 
iti "*'' work" and "to sing": 
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W^&L^^ii^)^ outlines, iGferoito sytitw 1$, mufch lilie 

'M^.'MW^r^'J^^^y^' * ^'^OJ^^ bctweeft two types of tt- 
• AccUpii} cf. p- 158) Is Kq\j|tcd between |i aoun a»i4 its 




60f vW) 'With ftast i>5a^„ 

I- -v i — - » attd piod^, with Utiif oae,0| i\ 

• ^ <>f vert>s like Wo//?« <to WVwd^^H "io^ 
|; ■ -it** t<> I *<%?«^«,"t!> be ftbl6 tq", ^th the Inflnlrive, in 
^! ' ^f^^**^. w^wfm^rt >*He c^uj swk". Co^ttbka^lotis oi^ ^wq 

S^P:: ^ $%mmi9 or Er fyii schwlm- 

rvr * ^fm^j^f* has been able to swim*'. 
' - : Tje ftmdam^fttal sentence-kernel Is the sawe as that ct 
inpsh: sobjEOt (n^un or pronoun) + ybr». Undi^tly?^ 
'g German word-order are three principles, one of whleh ' 
by now antiquated and the others of which are unktiowtt 
fe* : , ^ r**$^h. The verb must always be the second element in 
^^1:" the sentence (not counting Introductoiy or connective 
/ . .... <»*^^ "but", «/^«/? ''for", or sub- 




mmjUt^^-ot dutch "through") a<xjombftdc8 tSIW'^^tfti* 
^^I^f;'>lpl6, It mt^^ Itt ftccoi'ddflc^ yniHk this ftridtW^ feftd h 0 
||S;;:i,j<mn<dl/ written tofe^thct with It, dufch^schnitm 



km:. 



JMi ihm^H jn dcpciid^m cliu^, tHe' lnfilct^. verb- 
is W. eon^alty <^hics at the cad of the clauie: it j//<i<^/rt * 
: Xf^</ "He $inp a sdtig'*, but ist ^^(, 4^0 ir WlQid " 
sln^t !1t*s ^ood that he ^ a song"; /ir/ |<*o/jf/^H "he 
has corned but Qbiltich tt gekommeh Ut "although he h^ 



eome' 



■Jv6, The outstattdlflg productions ot njedla^vai Oefimaii 

'"'^ ' • ■ - - 'fh^ 

aiid 



fiv^^^-fetA*^* ^cre th0 epic potm bxH Nib^luH^nUfd C 
I) J:^ mi of the mbitms4n\ early thirteenth c^hfiAy) 



IS 



tlbe lyrio poetry of the Minnesinger 6r "slrilefs of love'^ 
^>^;' :.' j!hlef of whom was Walther von dk Vo^lwelde (ca, 
'?^ .r^lI7a-<a. 1^30). Aniong the works of the" sixteenth tod 
V? y vfliventeenth centuries, the eomedJes theKUfnb^rg coW 
fe* -Wef-ipoet Hans $acb8 (1494-1$76) and the i>lcafesque 
^ ttovcl SithpHcisstmus by H. h C. von drhwuelslfrausen 
f :/ (ca, 16^5-1676) are the most Important. Vie ^classical'* 
tl I^ripd 6f Oerman literature Was in the late eighteen^ and 
V'';;vl^y nineteenth century, Avith the trio Ootthold Bphralni I 
%:'>;fesing . (1729-1731).' Johann Wolfgang von Ooeite' 
t ivr. (1749-1832). and Friedrlch von SchlSeF< 17^9-1 SOiS)} 

QQejhe's lyric pb^ms and his poetic drama Fat^si 
: .7 - seer's plays, partl^Uarly mhetm T^H lim), m ' 
V^^l M<injgl^e masterpieces of wbrid llterat^ire; S<jarcely l<!i4 
>p|*5rtaint are the poems aad novels of the Oerman Ror 
r. ; iftaiiitlc poets of the earfy nineteenth century,' pitticularly 
4vif?aiose of Heinrich Heine (1797-1§56). The r<fst of th« 

^V^efiith, 'c*i^tury and the twentieth century |i^v<j. tirlt- , ; 
lit Rl C liiiiliiii^;:.:;--..^^^ 



mm 

||||: 



■ a ii^fs^ out-put on the p^rt of Oermaa ftuthpN; wSi' . 
mM^.Mtodlttg novels, dramas, and poeii^r ■ "< ^ 




. . V . -^«rne«i after St. Cyril 



lEiuc'»l5iiliiiiKBliPw 
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V y y « 

A A X X xotkH;:: 

H H / m m SSotshcft 

M A /or? ^ * 



i:r K K * or" 

n n p K) K> /« 
P p f H a /flora 

3. Rysslan phonology has fewer vowel-phonemes and 
more consonant-phonemes than tnlght be deduced from 



:>i< r. -representation by various cpmblnaUons of letters. Tracre 
fifteen do&onants which occur both hon-palatallzed 
("plain") and palat#»d (I.e. with the top front surface 
Ojt the tongue talsed to\yards the upper front teeth and 
; vpil|te>i yp t. k b d g f s X V z m n t r/ plain, and 
? 4 :>iy|1 V^?9«f??Y?*P9}r/ palataUzed,*; Normally, the 
\ l^ j^iiy^ta^ and non-p^ataiiied consonants iil th^se serjeS 
: f with the same letters, (e;g. n =3 /p/ and /i>/). 

|V5^; the difference between them Is shown by the choice of 
Ij fo^^ vowel-letter or (at the end of a word) by the 

*nrbe lmM«ssionUtic tenm hard and at« nldely )md tot 



^- i y« #Wth« •'•Oft li^tt'* b. 16 KfpHtb "td>ifif^V- > 




* fftf i>alatali2cd conso0tot$,' /e/ and /a/ timt|«sse<i be- 
mrA/i e.g. ero /jlv6/ sahflT /zd^it/ *'buiy% . , 




^l#l?:lii^e|iil classes (d^cleiisloiis) and s'l^Nassw according to\. 



l':tw vowel wbicb follows the flbutt-ste» And aecordlng 0 . 
Mi r-tfie'-itfe^-pattei^l manifested, ' and they al$iO dlitlAgulsIi ^ \t 
- . kimaU from inanimate. Sample declenslpiU of two' novins: . ^ 

^liftliliSi- . ■ :V:-;;::ny:f 

•fttW/"t 



,y<i! lea. TpyAQi /tftt(W/,M woria** r/- f — . 



Si 



tpy/w: /tn»(»/>swl»" . pyw /f^/^ta^" 



^1 



^vjvyJvwiiiave two seU oM , , . 

0% numWif aiid gender, but not case) for use to >redl- , . 4.1. 
■ lori. and the other, Itiflectcd for 



i^<0m^i^'$i^:sm^^-^ infection to pluyal adjecUvcs; and j- 
<vt&?i&i^1f <>i higher tfiimer^ls have th#t of feminl?^ nouns, : 
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and number, the "pment" (non-pftst), a$ in the following 
«fttople paradigm of roaopHTb /gavafit/ *'to speak": 

Singular ' 
ft roBopw /iSgavaiii/"Ispeak** 
; TW roBOpHui /ti gavarff/ "you speak" 



m 
& 

MM 



6k 

OHa 

OHO 



/6tt 
roBopHt Mi 
/&a6 



' gavar(t/ "he, she, It speaks" 



Plural 

, MM roBopHH /ml gavarOn/ "we speak" 
. > fibi roBopHTe /vlgavaftjl/ "you speak" 
If; I.; . roBopftT /a^i gavajat/ "they speak" 

^S v ' .There are a certain number of alterations in the root of 
if--. Russian verbs before the endings of the present, as in 
cf-j mth /at/ "to Uve", but «HByf /M/ "they live"; and 
^jZry :: irregularities'hi stress. . '.:X 

: The forins ustiaJly called "past tense" In grammar-bdokV 
;;.';K '> 6le participles, inflected not for person byt (6t gender and 
' " ftUihbcri ip.g. on the verb roBopHXb /$m^\/ "to speak", 

roS'opM^a 

ropopHiifi; 

.... ^ . . — . certain n<M/' 

of IrregulafiUes hi stems and hi stress. 
,. One of the major features dlstlnguishhig Russian verbs 
ttm those of West European languages is aspect, a differ- 
' ence in fomi hidicating not the time at which an action is 
: performed, but the way hi which it is performed, especially 
whether it is finished (perfective) or not iimpetfective) 
; . (cf. p. 13). In English, differences hi aspect ar« indicated 
by certahi types of phrases, e.g. he was writing (continua* 
1 . ' tive, hnperfective) versus he wrote or he did write (puhc- 
tual, perfective), In Russian, they are indicated by differ- 
ences hi form, normally between two pairs of verbs (one 
: hnperfective, the Other perfective), standing In a deriva- 
/ ' tional relationship to each other, i.e. the one derived from 
other, usually by addition of a prefix. Thus, on 

■ERIC 



Hpiler. 




liil 



yis'M'^t(^i''pm'''^^(^'ti to-jJf«setii time (lftclqdi%*#:-?- 

M' t<i> w^f of ' th6 bth^r In<j6-Euf Ofieart langiiages ■ aUKdii|h 
'§(*•■ wltH'& c«mla iliijmbef o( relatively minot cortipllc&Uotis. 

For Iristwice, liouri-pliifwes formed wltH numerals re^u|j^e 
■fftldjiS^rwt t of agrtemehts dcijendlng oti the nutiieMl . 
. ■;>tlnv6lvedi with oMk /a#/ "oAe" the numeral 1$ utnid 
Mft, mo<ll^r]dg adjective; e.g< opn ^e/toaek /a^fni ^Uayjlk/ 
"one man^} j^fi /dH/ "tv^o'S TjiM /tff/ "three*', and 
ijeiiipe /J5W(1/ "tour", an abc<jimpatfylng noun Is treitcd 
l^f a modifier, In the genitive singular, e.g. . tpH fetyiewa 
!^5?./tfj stU(?eota/ "three styd^ftfs [literally "three of-stu- 
|>l dents'*]"; and a number of higher numeral? re<julre^^^^^ 
aeeom.panylng noun to be Iri the genitive plUf ai, e.g. tiffctb 
■ v;; cfyflehToa 7X^1 stu^jnUf/ "^^^ students (literally "sli o^- 
students^')'*. Tne genitive is widely used hi Jiartitlve sense, 
fiV . especially with negatives! e.g. y MOero Coata hct KHHr /u 
::S >majev^ brilta ^et ki^fg/ "My brother doesn't have any 
book^ (llteiiliy '-By my brother {there Is] not bf-books'T j 
;: f Wfjiiri) Her /ollHv6 j?4t/ ••there Isn't anything (literally 
iiiro^^lil^ [there 'is) h6^^ 

Jrl^J'l^^^ sentence-kernel Is s.vbjisct + piiEplmB; 
, latter may have as its main element either a verb;' 6 
I . jEK^iUi, an adjective, or an adverb (or a phrase e<|uiv^lent 
5i|;^;»:iny of these)! e.g. oh i3a6oTaeT /<in rabiiw|et/, "he (i 
?' ?>.«^/^tW"; Om AOkTop /an^ doktar/ "She [is] a doctor ■/j' i 




til 




> iil(U0|te (liferent 




^ as In TA^ $ea-Gutl, Vnc(e Vm^f W^h/if 

j ; O f^^ imd J'Atf Cherry '0xch((r4 oi Aum Ch«kh<?V 



ili 




ir^^.t0f^^ho# lan^<iges m close enough to Ruto to ih^i-^^^tfl 
tsfm^ ^<>W W mtitually cowprehwsjBle), : '| 

;: f::}h» botte to be a nfajoir language of ^cleaUfie 0pmmuttl(Jl- ^ r ^ 
. . HoA. specially la the nJittital $dett<?e^, ^ ; \ ^ - . ^ . ; 

^ < ^ plaiii)i 3?aw«o6, Bid wll, 4fid Huneskyj P^rbanb Ued. 
^ . -^^?ap«^batk ttjaterialsi Orammaw: Fburmaim} Pressman; Rich- 
y-C'f ' aw, OUbmf aftd JasJulko. Dictionaries; AkhmaAOva; DlcUonaty 
; ef ipoketi Ru*$lati; O'Brien, Readers*. StruVe («d.). 
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? ' Thl$ list glvfes all the symbols that are used In the coufSd 
' Of ouf discussion, In either phonetic or phonepild tran- : 

,l*-.y«5flptloos. They are arranged in the order of the Roman 

l^ >/ v' alphabet, with a description in technical terms and with . 

'.j W^mi^3fimt^ equivalents (if available) in £dgHsh. Squai^. ; 
bricketi enclose phorie'tio transjcrlptlons; sliiht lines; phO-, ■ 
tteniJotrans<:rtptlons/-:M.x^^^^^^^^ ""-/^i,: 



" Apprciiilmdte 

' . ~ English -t-i •. 

"-§y'mboI - ' Description ' ^^ ;EqdvaleW^^^ 

' ; : . a ■ . low ceiitf al utttcvinde4 ; n^o^t Atltefti >■ 

; vowel - ■ cansV#^^ ■ 

h'' ■■' t^' .\ ; " to^ front unrounded voWel a in hat , . i\- ' 

' :.a , . - I^vi^biiclc unrounded vowel , o In ' ^ 



' • i V tew eentral utitoonded nasal an IftFrench .*jffM.: It 

't/sb voiced bilabial stop Mn6/6 ; , 

s ff ^voiced bilabial fricative 6 Iti Spanish 
' /,^6tf*'bean*' : 

\ \ 0 voiceless dental (alveolar) w in is^-fs^f cats J: 

- / : ' assibllate ' - ■- -v : «. . . \ 

$ volce)e$$ palafal assibllate ch In chum . : / 

d volce(id*ntgl (alveolar) <^in</W 

. ■ >^ ' slop "s " ' 

6, voiced (Iht^t)dental ihiathis,brMthi{ 

. ' ' • fricative . * 

. . ■ , tense mid front unrounded a in bate 

, . vowel r 

y„ 6 mid central vowel a in Jo/a 



iw 



ra^t<fetlC AND PtiONBMiC SYMBOLS 



Ux ml4 front unrotmded 
vowel 

mid front unrounded oa$at 
vowel 



voiceless lablo-dental 

fricative 
voiced velar stop 
voiced palatal a^ibilate 
voiced velar fricative 

voiceless aspirate . 
high front rounded semi- 
vowel 

tense high front unrounded 
vowel 

lax high front unrounded 
vowel 

lax high central unrounded 
vowel 

high front unrounded nasal 
vowel 

high front unrounded semi- 
vowel 
voiceless velar stop 
voiced dental (alveolar) 

lateral 
voiced velar lateral 
voiced palatal lateral 

voiced bilabial nasal 

continuant 
voiced dental (alveolar) 

nasal continuant 



Approximate 

English 
Equivalent 

e in bet 

d/rt In French . 
6<l/rt"bath»or 
em In Portu- 
guese 6ew 
♦•weU" 

8 In gag 
gin gem 
ginSpanlshhaga 
••that he do'' 
hinhtt 

u In French huit 

••eight" 
/In machine 

iSnbU 

u \n some pro- 
nunciations of 
lust (••jlst") 

/m to Portuguese 
y/m "end*' 

y in yeast 

k In kick 
I in lily 

tin bull 
gll in Italian 
/?5//o**son" 
minm^m 

n in nun 



Dcscriptlott 
. coQtiiiuaat 




11 



^ la boat 



Ml 



COtttilltMt 

iteose ttld btfik toimded 

lax mid back rounded vowel 
ittid back toimded nasal 

vowel ; , 

lens* old fr61it toimded ^^ ' -.l/riii Preach pmZ . r > 

vowel . ..V- ^ : >; ^*^attle«of fef t 



lax front roimded 
J vowel 



lax mid imi totmded mm 
vowel 




voiced dental (alveolar) 

voiced uvular trill 

: Voiceless dental sibilant 

voiceless palatal sibilant 

^voiceless dental (alveolae) 
stop 

voiceless dental fricative 



- Spanish, Jtai-: I- 

'-'"dear'»;.v";>,/: 
in Spanish, 

^indcrman 

siikSU ' "■ . 
shin shush 
tiatut 

th in thick, baih 



mm 
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fMONSnC AND PHOWBMIC SYMfiOLS 



Symbol 
tt 



z 

!i 

IMa- 
critical 
Mark 

7 



DescriptloQ 

teiise hiBh back rouflded 
vowel 

lax high back rounded vowel 
voiced labloKlental fricative 
tense mid central unrounded 
vowel 

high back rounded semi- 
vowel 
voiceless velar fricative 

high front rounded vowel 



voiced dental sibilant 
voiced dental assibilate 

voiced palatal sibilant 



Description 
voiceless glottal stop 



: and » length 



shortness 



aspiration 
nasalization 

full stress (in phonemic 

transcription) 
full stress (In phonetic 

transcription) 



Approximate 

English 
Equivalent 

00 iA boot 

00]XiiOOi^ ^ 

V In valve 

U\AhM 

wlnwtw 

ch fat Oennan 
JJocA "brook" 

u in French tu 
"tliou"orttln 
German sUss 
"sweet" 

z In zeal 

dz \n adze 

z hi azure 

Approximate 

English 
Equivalent 

"catch hi breath" 

hi uh-uh 

("no") 
Latin 

/vA'.W./ "to 

life" 
Lathi vM 

/wi:tfi/"Ufe" 
EngUsh p//l'p'jt] 
French bon 

/b6/ "good" 

eating /Itii)/ 
['itiol 



ih4(p\fi0p$ pitch 




. ^.y:?M}f0M 

mmmm 




(nVotV^ P0t <«Irtbef boob oti tb« rmmar Mi proniwdAtloo of 
fPWi^ (ktmnt ludltti Ruislan« m4 SpiuUsb, cf« Fergmofl et 

11)6 typogrftphtcd tty to of our UstUkti U O^^t C^f HOckett 
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